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PREFACE. 



Of the Inany excellent works written both on Archi- 
tecture and Landscape Gardening, none have treated 
especially of the connexion between the architectural 
embellishment of gardens and landscape gardening 
proper. It is to supply, this want that the author 
offers this book to the public. 

The art of Landscape Gardening when applied to the 
formation of gardens bears so intimate a relation to 
that of Architecture, that a writer who professes to 
treat of the one must necessarily touch upon the other. 

The absolute point of contact is where the regular 
or geometrical arrangement of the Garden has to be 
designed so as to accord with the prominent architec- 
tural features of the House, the centres of walks and 
objects being determined with reference to the principal 
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doors and windows, more particularly when terraces, 
balustrades, and steps are used.* 

If in the remarks which he has thus felt called 
upon to make on the several styles both of archi- 
tecture and gardening, he sometimes deals with matters 
that seem so obvious as scarcely to require notice, 
he may plead the necessity of expressing his ideas 
as plainly as possible in a work not addressed ex- 
clusively to the profession. 

Nothing is easier than to write a book of mild 
generalities, encouraging the reader to do what is right 
and avoid what is wrong; but as advice obscured 
by doubtful or hesitating forms of expression is prac- 
tically useless, the author feels that no apology is 
needed for the apparent dogmatism of a book in 
which he sets forth not only his own conclusions, 
but the rules laid down by the best professors. The 
writer cannot say he thinks that a Corinthian column 
should be ten diameters high, or that a geometrical 
garden requires level ground. 

If in many places it may seem not easy to determine 
whether the advice is given to architects, landscape 
gardeners, or amateurs, it may bie urged that the 

• This point is clearly illustrated in Vanbrugh's letter to the Eaii 
of Manchester, printed at the end of this volume. 
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writer seeks to inculcate the necessity of their working, 
not as rivals but as friends. 

The sketches illustrating this volume are nearly all 
original, and being accurately projected from the plans, 
may be relied on, when in perspective. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything about con- 
servatories, because their style will depend on that of 
the house to which they are attached, and their form 
will be governed by aspect, position of entrances both 
from within and without, and many other circum- 
stances which vary in every case. The humbler 
glass house is no portion of Garden Architecture. 

The writer has not treated of farm buildings and 
outhouses, examples of which are to be found in many 
works, of which Loudon's is the most conspicuous, 
bridges alone, of architectural subjects not strictly 
belonging to gardens or houses, being noticed, because 
the defects which are illustrated have struck the writer 
very forcibly, and because he has seen nothing in 
print which would tend to correct them. 

If the present work should assist a single amateur 
to analyse his impressions so far as to enable him 
to say, * I know this is good becaitse it pleases me,' 
instead of the usual formula, ' I do not know what is 
good, but I know what pleases me,' the author will 
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feel that his labour has not been altogether thrown 
away. 

To give a few broad principles for guidance, to 
point out a few prominent errors, and to suggest as 
many positive improvements, adapted to plainly 
instanced circumstances, as can be clearly and un- 
mistakeably done, is the utmost that he aims at. 



John Street^ Bedford Row: 
Apnl 1866. 
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HINTS ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
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In a book treating of architectural gardening, it may 
be expected that, at the commencement, some allusion 
should be made to the general principles ' of design. 
The writer can find no better method of so doing than 
by stating what those principles are, and illustrating 
them by example of a few well-known works and a 
few sketches, figs. 1 to 12, which are simply diagrams. 
The principles governing all design are. Unity, that 
is to 8Sij, breadth; and Intricaot, that is to ^s^yy variety ^ 
including contract The former governs the whole 
scope of the design ; the latter supplies the details. 
The influence of the one may be seen in works distin- 
guished by their gkandeur and repose ; the charm of 
the latter in the combinations which produce Pic- 

TURESQUENESS and CHEERFULNESS. 

To know exactly how far to allow either breadth or 

B 
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variety to give its especial character to a composition, 
is the great secret of successful design. There must 
be a proportion, and yet a preponderance; enough 
breadth to secure repose, enough variety to ensure 
interest without creating confusion. In short, breadth 
must be so produced as to allow the aid of variety, 
while variety itself to be pleasing should be treated in 
a broad manner. 

A few diagrams will serve to show how the principle 
of breadth applies to garden design, including the 
architectural featiu-es of terraces, which are thus early 
introduced, not as garden architecture, but simply for 
the purpose of illustrating principles. 

If any reader should have difficulty in understanding 
what, after all, is really meant by breadth, let him look 
out of a closed French casement at any object what- 
ever, taking care to place himself opposite the centre 
of the window; he will then see the view cut into 
halves, or in other words, that all breadth is destroyed. 
He will not know on which half of the view to fix his 
attention, and will instinctively change his position 
until he sees without obstruction all he desires. 

It may seem paradoxical, but it is none the less true, 
that, under certain conditions, breadth may be destroyed 
by the very absence of a central object : an illustration 
of which may be seen at Greenwich. Viewed from a 
central station, either on the river or in the park, the 
Hospital, a noble building, is wholly unsatisfactory as 
a composition^ for the very simple reason that it is 
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impossible to produce a composition by means of a 
pair of anything. Where a central, dominant building 
should have been, is a mere vista, occupied, not Jilled, 
at present by a mean house and a small ship. Seen 
from the park, the two cupolas and one-sided buildings 
bear a striking resemblance to two locomotives about 
to come into collision. Yet the buildings themselves 
are most stately, the details elegant, the situation grand ; 
but neither stateliness, elegance, nor grandeur will 
supply the place of the lacking central superior object. 

St Paul's is composed of three main objects — cupola 
and towers ; the Houses of Parliament of three also — 
main tower, clock tower, and lantern. Almost all 
cathedrals, and even om* most successful bridges, 
illustrate the fact that three, or any uneven number 
of objects, will group and produce breadth, while two 
are utterly destructive to it. It may safely be assumed 
that any object which cuts a view into halves is a 
certain disfigurement, unless it be of such importance 
as to form the main object in itself. Considerations of 
the distances at which the object is likely to be seen 
must guide the designer, inasmuch as that which pre- 
sents but a bad appearance as an accessory object in a 
view, might on near approach, when it would form 
the principal feature, be perfectly satisfactory. 

As an illustration of the above, the reader may 
recollect the avenue of the Tuileries gardens and 
Champs Elys^es, where the avenue is broad enough 
for its purpose, the trees large, the distance magnificent, 

B 2 
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and the termiDating object the best that can be, but 
the whole marred by the obelisk in the centre of the 
Place de la Concorde, which interrupts the view in the 
centre, without being of sufficient importance to fill the 
vista. The obelisk itself, seen from a short distance, is 
found to be a large obJ£ct, of sufficiently satisfactory 
form ; while, as a portion of the avenxie vista, it would 
be insignificant, if it were not obtrusive. Those who 
have paid any attention to Egyptian architecture know 
that obelisks always stood in pairs, not as objects in 
themselves, but flanking the entrance of the superior 
portion of a central temple, which was the object to 
which they were accessories. 

The following diagrams, 1 to 12, will show the 
application of the principle of unity or breadth to 
garden compositions. 



In fig. 1 we have a fcitr expression of unity ; the 
grass in centre is bordered by trees or shrubs, but the 
grass flat is the feature to which the walks at the sides 
are entirely subordinate ; and whether this grass flat be 
cut into beds, or whether the flat is composed entirely 
of gravel and beds, is immaterial. 



i 
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Fig, 2 expresses unity perhaps more pkioly than 



fig. 1. The centre consists of a path bordered by 
turf, flowers, shrubs, or trees. 



Kg. 3 will be seen, on examination, to be identical 
in principle with figs. 1 and 2 ; that is to say, the garden 
in fig. 3 is not in two halves nor in four quarters, but 
one central whole, bounded by an enclosing border of 
flowers, shrubs, or trees. 



Fig. 4 represents a most objectionable feature j 
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namely, an object in the .centre of the view, cutting it 
into two equal parts. 

Fig. 5 is not so good as fig. 3. It somewhat resem- 
bles fig. 4, in having the object, namely, th^ central 
grass flat, in the centre of the view. If the central 
grass flat were treated differently from the rest, by 
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sinking a tolerably deep panel, or filling such a sunk 
panel with water, the effect would be pleasing. 

As balustrades, with flights of steps, vases, &c., form 
the chief part of the architectural decorations of a 
garden, the writer has thought this to be the proper 
place to show that breadth of treatment applies to 
them in the same manner as to the main divisions of a 
garden or view. It will be seen, for instance, that the 
objectionable featm-e represented in fig. 4 is reproduced 
in an architectural form in fig. 7 — namely, the pier in 
the centre of the view — ^not important enough to awake 
interest, but sufliciently obtrusive to produce confusioui 
It may be safely taken as a rule, that a pier should 
never occupy the centre of any wall space or balus- 
trade, but invariably an opening or void. We should 
either look at one object of suflicient importance, or 
between two at a third more distant. 
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Fig. 6 shows a balustrade, properly divided, with a 
void in the centre. 
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Fig. 6. 



Fig. 7 shows the same improperly treated ; that is 
to say, with a pier in the centre. 
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Fig. 7. 

It is well known that the Greeks, while they never 
allowed a column in the centre of the fronts of their 
temples, did not scruple to use an unequal number of 
columns at the sides. It was supposed that the great 
difficulty of counting them would prevent anyone from 
finding out whether there was an even or odd number. 
In balustrades, however, it is of vital importance, no 
matter how long they may be. Kecollect the garden- 
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Fig. 8. 



walks inside, and consider the ill effect of a pier in the 
centre. See fig. 8. 
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Fig. 9 shows the balustrade treated properly, with a . 
void opposite the walk. 




If a circular bay, as in figs. 10 and 11, be made, it 
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is quite allowable to place in the centre an object 
superior in character to the ordinary vases or piers of 



the balustrade, though there is a still better treatment 
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Kg. 12 is merely the outside elevation of fig. 9, 
supposing it were desirable to continue the walk to the 




Fig. 12. 



lower level by means of steps. It is in all respects a 
satisfactory composition. 

It is important, even in trifling details, such as indi- 
vidual balusters, to treat them as piers, and conse- 
quently not place one in the centre, no matter how 
great the distance between the piers. If they are 
immediately under the windows of the house, as they 
are most likely to be, they are sure to be counted ; and 
when the offending baluster is once discovered, it be- 
comes an eyesore ever afterwards. 

It may seem superfluous to allude to the importance 
of using half piers and half balusters. It is sometimes 
very convenient to dispense with the half or quarter 
piers, but it is a complete sacrifice of architectural 
propriety, and, when detected, is as offensive as the 
central baluster. 

Much may be gained by studying the balustrades of 
\ the Travellers' and Eeform Clubs, and that of Bridge- 
water House. The latter is of especial elegance, and is 
treated with great breadth, without sacrificing delicacy. 



L 
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At the entrance front may be seen the use of a 
cylindrical or octagonal pier for termination. Fig. 13 
shows the application of a cylindrical or octagonal pi©r 
to portions of a balustrade. The square form of the 
pier A would give much confusion in lines, none of 
which are either parallel to or at right angles with the 
building. Either B or c would be satisfactory. 




Fig. 13. 



The writer hopes thatf^he has succeeded in conveying 
some idea of what is generally understood by breadth. 
He does not think that variety and contract need any 
special illustrations, inasmuch as everyone knows what 
is meant by those terms. Variety scarcely admits of 
explanation by means of diagrams ; contract is too 
simple to require them. 
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PRELIMINARY STEPS. 

It is not the intention of the writer to enter into 
such subjects as soil, climate, or, indeed, if possible, 
anything that has been treated of elsewhere in a much 
fuller and better way than he could hope to do. He 
supposes, on the part of the reader, if a professional 
man, a good knowledge of the ordinary branches of 
the profession ; and if an amateur, some acquaintance, 
at least, with the leading treatises on landscape 
gardening. The architectural hints are therefore 
addressed to landscape gardeners rather than to archi- 
tects, for to the latter some of them may seem super- 
fluous. The remarks on landscape gardening may be 
or use to the architect; and it is hoped, from the 
absence of technicalities, that the whole may be inte- 
resting to the amateur, who may suppose himself to be 
taking a tour through a property, from the turnpike 
road to the extreme limits of the place, noting the 
various objects in the order in which they present 
themselves. 

On being desired to visit an estate in a professional 
capacity, it is not generally known what a saving of 
valuable time may be effected by writing to the 
employer, requesting to have the tithing or parish map 
at hand on your arrival. This can generally be done, 
as the employer is sure to be of some mark in the 
parish. Having got this map, it is not a difficult or 
lengthy operation to trace the estate, with its roads, 
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divisions, boundaries, turnpikes, direction of railway 
station or market town, magnetic meridian, situation of 
the house, &c., and to enlarge it five or six times by 
drawing squares over the small tracing, and also upon 
the plan on which you intend to work. This, when 
done, will be found of the greatest service in the field : 
it will be unnecessary to ask many questions, and the 
answers may be noted at once in some form intelligible 
to the professor. This will fix the information in the 
memory, and save harking back. Order beforehand 
such stakes as you think will be required, and, as a 
chain is seldom wanted in the first stages, be provided 
with a tape. An optical square, or cross stafi*, and a tape 
will go a long way towards taking such measurements 
as are likely to be wanted. With regard to the parish 
map just mentioned, there is a public office in St* 
James's Square where may be found the map of every 
parish in England, and where a copy of any portion 
can be obtained for a very small sum and in a very 
short time. 

In the first place, it is very important that the em- 
ployer should be pleased ; he has his notions of what he 
would like, which he cannot get rid of at once merely 
because the landscape gardener says they are incorrect. 
The latter perceives ' a divided duty.' For his own 
sake, he desires to make the grounds look as well as 
possible. For the employer's sake, he would disturb 
old associations as little as may be. Much feeling 
enters into these matters, and a positively ugly feature 
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may be one which it would be cruel to try to alter. 
The most that can be attained in these instances is a 
compromise between what you know to be advanta- 
geous to the employer and what he wishes to be done. 

Sir Christopher Wren never ceased to regret the 
rejection of his favourite design for St. Paul's. Pugin, 
the high priest of the revival of Gothic architecture, 
has confessed the trials he had to undergo in every 
attempt to carry out his ideas. Indeed, he has left the 
touching statement, that of all his works, the only one 
where he had his own way and by which he cared to 
be judged was his own church at Kamsgate, where, as 
he says, he was ' both paymaster and architect.' Few 
men eminent in landscape gardening and architecture 
but will agree that the number, of their works by 
which they would care to be judged, as having been 
free from prejudicial interference, can be reckoned on 
the fingers of one hand. 

On arriving at the ground, if there is no map of any 
kind at hand, send immediately for the tithing map, 
and, pending its arrival, do the best for the employer 
by viewing the grounds. During this process the 
landscape gardener usually says little, but listens to 
the employer, who gives his views of what should 
be done. Here is an opportunity for the exercise of 
consideration for old associations, prejudice, foregone 
conclusions, &c. The employer lives on the spot, per^ 
haps was bom there; very likely he has erroneous 
views as to the improvement of his grounds ; but after 
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all they are his, and the professor, if a man of any 
delicacy, will recollect as much. He must be prepared 
to hear much which does not appear to bear imme- 
diately on the subject ; but at the end of the day, on 
sifting all he has heard, he may be inclined to modify 
his opinion. The writer was once desired to visit. a 
place for the sole purpose of deciding the fate of a 
single tree near the house. At first it seemed to him 
manifestly advisable to cut it down, but after viewing 
it from every point, as the proprietors were in the 
habit of doing, he decided to let it stand, and he has 
seen no reason to regret his decision. 

Some proprietors follow the landscape gardener all 
over the grounds, and to his remarks give no answer ; 
and this is most unsatisfactory, because you cannot 
combat opinions you do not hear. Whether the em- 
ployer is pleased or not you cannot tell ; this much, 
however, is certain, it is a mood very contagious in its 
nature, and the professor is apt to take little interest 
in a subject in which the proprietor apparently takes 
none whatever. 

K the place has been purchased, and has conse- 
quently no traditional or personal interest attached to 
it, the professor can insist with some vehemence on 
the soundness of his views ; but happy the employer, 
and fortunate the professor, when the former goes 
abroad for a time till his house or grounds are com- 
pletecl. It takes much technical knowledge, and 
certainly as much philosophy, to view with satisfaction 
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the progress of architectural or landscape gardening 
works. It is difficult to imagine a saloon — destined to 
be finished in gold and white, with a parqueted floor, 
and a thousand pounds worth of plaster decoration in 
the ceiling — in a rough carcase, with a scratch-coat of 
plaster of a bad brown. When the employer is con- 
stantly seeing these things he is apt to be simply dis- 
gusted with the mess, and cannot see anything satis- 
factory which is to emerge from this chaos. If 
anything strikes his eye, so that he recognises it, he 
is almost sure to say, and indeed feel, most truly, that 
it is not what he intended, and in its present aspect no 
doubt it is not ; but he sees the present appearance, 
and cannot imagine the future result, Euskin has 
touched on this subject when he says how much finer 
the works of modem Italy, St. Peter's, the Florentine 
cathedral, &c. must appear to us than to the contem- 
poraries who saw them rising from the level of the 
ground in all the disfigurement of lime-slaking and 
scaffolding, all the prosaic delay of strikes, the tyranny 
of task masters, the grumbling of ill-paid workmen, 
in short, the display of human nature in its least 
poetical forms. No building of the magnitude of our 
Houses of Parliament has ever been constructed with 
the same speed and poetry. No stopping for fifty 
years from want of funds — ^no factions pulling down 
half of what was already built to erect their private 
dwellings, and furthermore fortify them — no trafficking 
in Httle privileges which should bring in money to 
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the cause^ In the eyes of most, buildings or grounds 
which have been seen in course of construction or 
formation never seem as pleasing as works which are 
not seen till completion. Buildings and grounds have 
their awkward ages, when it is desirable that none 
should see them who may hereafter be desired to 
regard them most favourably. 

On the occasion of a first visit, it would generally be 
the wisest course an employer could adopt were he to 
let the landscape gardener alone, and only answer the 
questions he puts. Depend upon it he knows what to 
ask, and he should have his mind clear, and should not . 
be forced to answer, then and there, questions which 
demand much consideration. If it is a place he has 
never visited before, he wants his own first impressions, 
which, indeed, he may see reason to modify, perhaps 
ignore altogether; but he is in his craft, and is not 
likely to go far wrong. When he proposes his improve- 
ments, it is time for the resident employer, whose local 
knowledge is valuable, to help him; but he should 
beware of accepting as final the statements of amateurs 
as to insurmountable obstacles. Many things appear 
thus to unskilled persons, which present but trifling 
difficulties to the eyes of experience. 

Turning to details, most professors will recoUect a 
conversation something like the following. The subject 
is the position of a lodge and entrance gates; the 
adviser has suggested their site. 

^ Oh, . but there is a turnpike four or five hundred 
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yards down the road, and, as I have compounded with 
the Trust, I should like the worth of my money.' 

In vain you point out, and prove to a demonstration, 
that the situation you have chosen is the best that can 
be found. 

^ Yes, but there is that Jones on the Trust ; and after 
his conduct about those ten acres at the comer that I 
wanted to buy of old Vetchley, I will not give him 
occasion to say that I did not get my share of the 
turnpike/ 

And so the lodge is placed where it should not, to 
the amazement of all who are not in the secret of the 
Jones -Vetchley imbroglio. 

' By the way, the ladies spoke of a few flower-beds 
just here, under these elms.' 

Now this is serious. Vain is it to say that flowers do 
not usually do well under the dripping of trees ; particu- 
larly graceless is it to say as much to the ladies them- 
selves : still the landscape gardener cannot work miracles. 

' No doubt, no doubt ; but I fancy I have seen, at 
So-and-so, some very good beds, and I am sure there 
were trees enough there — cedars, elms, firs, larches, &c.' 

Now the man is not to be envied who shall try to 
show that either the soil, situation, or aspect is different, 
or that the trees are not so close. You may carry 
your point and lose a patroness. 

It is astonishing how fond ladies are of dabbling in 
landscape gardening, and very often with considerable 
success ; and it is therefore of great importance to enlist 

c 
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them on the side of the professor. They are, as a rule, 
possessed of taste in a more marked degree than are 
men, and it is only when they become entetees of a 
particular object or effect that their usual powers of 
discrimination fail them, and they cease to be valuable 
alhes of the landscape gardener. Yield in trifles, but in 
important cases present a firm but respectful opposition 
at the proper time, and at no other. No doubt cases 
arise where ^ forbearance ceases to be a virtue ; ' and it 
certainly is startling to find, on a second visit to a 
place, that your cards, wherewith you had marked 
certain trees for the axe, have been transferred to other 
and quite different ones. 



ENTRANCE ROAD. 

The entrance road with its wing walls, in most cases 
the first unmistakeable indication of proprietorship 
which strikes the visitor, demands much care in its 
treatment. The writer will endeavour to point out a 
few of the errors which should be especially avoided. 




Fig. 14. 



For entrance sweeps of a plain character, the sub- 
joined sketch shows a method of coping which the 
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writer has seen practised with very good effect. It is 
a rude sort of crenellation, by no means lacking pic- 
turesqueness in execution, though not very effective as 
a sketch. 

The two annexed cuts, figs. 15 and 16, show two 




FiQ. 15. 



nearly similar methods of treating an entrance sweep 
wall. In the former the curves are simple quadrants 
in the Eoman manner, which can never give grace 
in combination, as may be seen in the cyma recta or 
cymatium Of any Eoman example. The Greeks, on 





Fig. 16. 



the contrary, used invariably curves drawn by hand, of 
such extreme delicacy that they cannot be imitated by 
any mathematical formula of projection. The Italian 
form of cymatium, which is of extreme grace, is also 
drawn by hand. 

Pig. 16 shows the sweep treated in the Italian method, 
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drawn, for convenience, by two portions of circles of 
unequal radius. The curve is easy, and what is termed 
' flowing.' 

Some professors prefer a hollow curve for the entrance 
sweep, but it seems more natural that the walls or 
fence should conform to the track which either wheeled- 
vehicles or pedestrians would take on turning from the 
highway into private grounds. Besides, anything that 
tends to increase the quantity of gravel which requires 
weeding is an objection. K on a very large scale, the 
portions of the road over which the traflSc never passes 
might be turfed, and indeed planted, enclosed by a 
fence or posts and chain ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether there is strict propriety in supple- 
menting the sweep wall, which is the real fence, by 
another outside it. This difficulty is greatly lessened 
if the entrance recess is angular, as there wiU then be 
at least a fair place to start the supplementary fence 
from — ^namely, a comer pier. 

The first thing required of an approach road is that 
it should be easy and reasonably direct. People who 
are hurrying to catch a train or fetch a doctor have 
little leisure to admire the road for anything but 
its suitability for purposes of locomotion. The curves 
should be fair and continuous, easy to be kept by the 
horses, and screening the house. The following ex- 
ample shows a very short approach ; but, short as it 
is, it admits of being done badly. 

In fig. 17 the curve is continuous, and the house is 
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screened. In fig. 18 the vheels would certainly follow 
the straighter course shown by the straight Unes, and 




T U RN P I K  

Fig. 17. 




Fig. 18. 



the recesses or bays a a would grow up in weeds, or 
require constant care ; the projections would be shaved 
by the carriages, and continually encroached upon, 
rig. 18 is, however, by no means as bad as evil 
ingenuity could make it ; but it is wrong in principle, 
and no landscape gardener would lay it out so. 

A practice which should decidedly never be allowed 
is for two bays or two projections on the same side to 
be seen at once ; it is the worst possible fault a road 
can have. Use curves, as many as may be desired, 
but no serpent-like twistings. The following figures 
will explain more clearly. 




Fig. 19. 



In fig. 19 we have an easy curve ; and, by looking at 
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the dotted lines, it will be seen that the view is confined 
to one bay and one projection. In fig. 20, on the 




Fig. 20. 

contrary, two indentations and two projections are 
visible, the effect of which would be very bad. A horse 
would draw a carriage so as to shave the projections 
and avoid the indentations, and the track of the wheels 
would soon show the faults of the design. 

Most landscape gardeners insist that the road should 
be carried on the natural surface of the land. Unless, 
however, the ground be very easy in its slopes, there 
seems no vahd objection to a moderate amount of 
cutting and filling. The main thing to avoid is the 

formality of a railroad ; but as a road is manifestly an 

* 

artificial work, why should it not be as perfect as skill 
can make it? The first object of a road is to carry 
wheeled vehicles, and anything in reason which facili- 
tates this object would seem to be allowable. 

The difficulty of making a satisfactory cutting is 
greatest in comparatively level ground which happens 
to be repeatedly crossed by hillocks, recalhng in 
miniature to the traveller the rolUng prairie of the 
West. 
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Pig. 21 is, of course, an exaggeration, but it will 
serve to illustrate the bad effects of the concealment of 
any low portion of the road by any high portion 



Fig. 21. 

without a bend in the road. The spectator at A sees 
the carriage c in a proper position, but when c retires 
down the slope, and is partially lost at B, the effect will 
be rather grotesque, and will not be improved by the 
gradual emerging of c towards the crest of hiU. There 
is a most painM instance of this defect in a work of 
great importance in another part of the world. In 
that case the road is about sixty feet wide. 

Where there are means of laying out the road on 
curves, the inequalities of the ground can be got over 
with comparative ease, and a cutting may also be 
much bolder. 

As to the width of roads, the writer is for having 
them narrow rather than wide. Everything depends 
on the size of the place ; but as no entrance road need 
be wider than enough to let two carriages pass, fourteen 
feet is sufficient for the largest place ; and as the width 
of the road preeminently gives scale, it should never 
be made, in a small place, more than nine, or at most 
ten feet, enough for one carriage to drive handsomely. 
It is thus kept in order by the traffic, and the weeds 
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kept down, which will not be the case where the road 
is double the width of the travel. If two carriages 
meet, it is easy enough to take the grass with one 
wheel for a few yards, and, even if the turf should be 
injured, it is cheaper to repair it now and then than to 
keep down the weeds in a fourteen-feet road perma- 
nently. The refuse lime from gas-works is excellent 
for killing weeds, but it must be used with care, as it 
will kill anything it comes near, and it spreads its 
influence laterally farther than is generally supposed. 

If the place is old and weU wooded, you may desire 
or be desired to take the road through a piece of wood 
composed of chesnuts or other impenetrable foliage. 
On this subject the writer can only say that he would 
not willingly do it, thinking that an entrance should 
be as cheerfiil as possible, which a long grove can 
never be ; though, by passing through trees occasionally, 
great variety is given and the pleasure of the drive 
increased. Of course there is no objection to an avenue 
of any kind, because that supposes the trees to be at a 
good distance apart, and not too dose to the road. 
Besides, an avenue consisting of two or more rows of 
trees is by no means a track cut through a forest. 
What the writer protests against is a road running into 
a wood composed of thick foliage, where a sufficient 
number of trees are not removed to allow the sky to 
be seen in almost all parts. A pair of trees here and 
there, with the road going between them, will be very 
good: even three or five trees can be thus managed 
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-* with advantage, but there should not, in the writer's 

opinion at least, be enough to make the road dark. 
^ A growing custom is to make avenues by clumps of 

y several trees, sometimes as many as seven or nine, 

■^ disposed in groups at about seventy yards apart. Of 

course, in time, most of the trees must be thinned 
, out — that is to say, entirely removed, to allow those 

remaining to expand into their proper proportions. 
The finest avenue we have in England is supposed 
-^ to be the Long Walk at Windsor. Many of the 

trees are dying, but the whole efiect is still very 
it grand. The avenues of Hampton Court have been much 

L neglected by allowing too many trees to remain ; those 

^ of Kensington Gardens have suffered almost beyond 

remedy. When trera become large, and touch each 



other, they exercise a most prejudicial effect by cutting 
the branches of their neighbours when swaying with 
the wind. This is reciprocal, and two trees are injured 
in every such case. 
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Avenues should not be designed to bear towards a 
dip in the land, unless there is an elevation beyond 
capable of bearing an object or forming a vista. 



THE SITE OF THE HOUSE. 

Having called the reader's attention to some of the 
defects which too commonly mar the approach road, 
and having given his views as to the proper mode of 
treatment, which, however, do not in all points coincide 
with those of some very able practitioners, the writer 
will endeavour to describe the sort of spot which he 
would select for the site of the house, being, of course, 
that which most nearly fulfils the requirements alluded 
to in the next pages. 

In the first place it is essential that the site of a house 
should be chosen by a landscape gardener, and with his 
utmost care, no matter how long it may take. 

Of all mistakes, the most serious is that of placing 
a house badly. Lakes may be drained or filled up ; 
trees may be planted or cut down; roads made or 
diverted ; but the house remains as it was first set out, to 
the life-long satisfaction or annoyance of its occupant. 

The importance, therefore, of choosing the best site 
is so great, and the service thereby rendered to the 
employer so considerable, that many landscape gar- 
deners, in addition to their per diem rate of pay, charge 
a Separate fee equal to a day's pay, and no money is 
better earned. It must be very desirable that an 
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employer, who is about to lay out many thousands on 
bricks and mortar, should know that they will be put 
in the most advantageous place. No rules can be 
given for choosing a site, because every place is dif- 
ferent ; it is usual, however, to have the garden front 
the choicest in design, and commanding the best views. 
The entrance should be at what may be called the 
back : at all hazards, keep the horses from walking into 
the drawing-room; and do not force on visitors the 
transparency of the conventional ' not at home,' by 
exposing the whole family at luncheon, or the^ lady 
taking an early dinner with the children. 

It is of more importance than would at first sight 
appear, to have, if the place is very large and the drive 
within the grounds long, a sort of private back road 
by which the proprietor can reach the turnpike without 
meeting visitors. 

If the ground slopes from back to front, say from 




Fia 23. 



NNE. to SSW., it wiU be advisable to contrast the slope 
by raising the building at the garden or SSW. front. 
This will allow the entrance to be ENE. or NNE., and 
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favours the terracing of the gardena. This effect of 
contrast with the slope is neglected in too many 
instances. 



Fig. 23 seems to be firmly seated on the slope, while 
fig. 24 has much the appearance of slippmg, and - 

appears to want a nail driven diagonally somewhere. 
In the former case the belvedere tower commands the 
entire view towards the valley, which is interrupted in 
fig. 24 by the roof of the rest of the building. If the 
offices were placed where the dotted lines are in fig. 24 , 

the composition would be much improved, though it ^ 

never would look well on account of the radical fault 
in the ground line. j 

Beware of the water which is found in every hill. I 

See that you have a very deep trench completely I 

draining the site, no matter what it costs. Too many 1 

buildings on hiU sides are ruined by the water fi-om 
tiie hill. Insist on a sufficient damp course and dry 
area ; and, if you cannot have your way in this par- 
ticular, have nothing to do with the building. The 
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architect gets all the blame, and who hears or cares for 
his explanations ? 

Trees in any considerable quantity should not be 
suffered very near the house ; they are causes of much 
damp. A cedar is one of the least objectionable trees 
for such a situation, as it is dry in itself, does not check 
the current of air Uke an elm or beech, nor does it hold 
such a body of damp. The pinaster is equally free 
from objection. A yew or thorn wiU do no harm, 
because they are mostly of small size, and will not 
screen large portions of the walls from the sun and 
wind. But when large elms, beeches, and sycamores 
are allowed to almost overhang the roofs, choking the 
gutters, darkening the rooms, and covering walls and 
roof with a green deposit, it is time for the sanitary 
inspector to interfere. 

AU writers on landscape gardening agree that a 
backing of trees is the best that can be obtained ; and 
if there is any piece of timber on the ground which 
would form even the nucleus of an extensive plantation, 
its situation with respect to the house should be well 
considered. A house should not be nearer to a wood 
than fifty yards, but may be within half that distance 
of a mere row of trees. Some trees of a very marked 
character are necessary in the vicinity of the house, to 
give individuality to the place. Cedars and Welling- 
toneas are very well suited for this purpose. The 
larch, when well grown, is a most graceful tree, little 
inferior to the cedar. A chesnut gives great character ; 
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as does a tulip tree. The Spanish chesnut is very 
ornamental, but is only suitable where the park comes 
very close to the house. 

In settling the space to be occupied by the lawn, 
recollect the expense of keeping it in high order, and 
that every square yard adds to that expense : do not, 
therefore, give it too magnificent proportions on your 
plan, unless you are sure it will be kept up at that 
size. 

Nothing has a more comfortable, English appearance 
than a well-kept lawn, though it cannot be valued as it 
deserves except by those who have missed it in foreign 
lands, where the well-shaven velvety lawn is un- 
known. 



STYLE OF THE HOUSE AND GARDEN. 

The Continental style has at present a great run in 
this country. It would be difficult to point to a good 
example of this indifferent style. It certainly has the 
merit of high-pitched roofs, but is eminently un-English 
in character. We have quite enough of remains which 
j.re model-worthy: in the old EngHsh manor-house, 
which for state or convenience will hold its own with 
anything, we are unsurpassed ; Penshurst for an 
example. If, however, it should be determined to 
build in the foreign fashion, see that it is consistently 
carried out. If vertical hues are assumed for character, 
do not neutrahse the verticality by an equal amount 
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of horizontal features. A small or large amount of 
contradiction will not be necessarily offensive ; but a 
balance, neither hot nor cold, is detestable. 

Pure Gothic domestic architecture does not lend 
itself to garden decoration as readily as the classical 
styles. It may be that the gardens, if any, which were 
attached to such buildings have been effaced by the 
hand of time. We all know how soon a neglected gar- 
den becomes obliterated, almost as if it had never been, 
and we therefore do not know how our ancestors formed 
such gardens. The writer is inchned to think that some 
attention was paid to a sort of plaisaunce ; but when 
every rich man's house was a species of castle, there 
would not be much room for garden ground. A small 
spot is shown at Conway Castle as the garden of Queen 
Eleanor of Castile; but as it is surrounded on three 
sides by high walls, it could not have been a very good 
place for flowers. 

In the gardens attached to Gothic domestic architec- 
ture, slopes wiU take the place of balustrades. Crenel- 
lated copings are admissible, but will be found rather 
heavy. Yew and box hedges wiU suit weU. A glance 
at the terrace on the east side of the new hall of 
Lincoln's Lin wiU show the difficulties which the Gothic 
style offers. It is to be regretted that in this instance 
no attempt has been made to do anything worthy of 
the name of gardening. 

The well-shaven bowling-green is eminently suited 
to domestic Gothic ; so is the r^Y bed, ivy mound, or 
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IVIED WALL. Steps and slopes as many as may be, but 
no vases. Eaised beds, troughs, and kerbed mounds 
are very proper and ornamental, and admit of the 
greatest variety of plan and elevation. A coped or 
architecturally kerbed mound is, however, a very ex- 
pensive piece of ornament ; 300Z. is not an uncommon 
price. They are made in terra-cotta as well as in stone. 
See figs. 133, 134. Many excellent judges of the 
subject have held that no style of Gothic earlier than 
the Tudor is fit for our imitation. Pugin said we were 
too fond of stopping just one stage before we came to 
good architecture ; in so many words, that we rested 
at the Elizabethan style, in his opinion the worst of all, 
instead of going one step farther back and reaching the 
glories of the Tudor style. Now, if retrogression is 
desirable, there is no reason why we should stop at 
any given date, unless there seems reason for stopping 
at that period of architecture which to this day ministers 
to our wants better than any other. The architecture 
prevalent in the latter part of Elizabeth's reign and 
during the time of the Stuarts is, perhaps, the very best 
we could possibly go back to. The writer is no friend 
to experiments or new styles, although he has had the 
advantage of seeing the Victorian springing up on all 
sides. 

Of earlier examples of castellated buildings restored, 
such as Warwick Castle, few are successful, perhaps 
Warwick the most so. Windsor is on such a large 
scale, and has been altered so much and so badly, that 
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it is not by any means an example of castellated Gothic. 
When Pugin ridiculed the modem attempt at castellated 
architecture, he seems to have disposed of the question 
altogether. No building is castellated without many 
features for which we have no use ; and the very things 
which are indispensable to us defy castellated treat- 
ment. Low sills to windows, and windows reaching 
to the ground, conservatories, and much else, are at 
variance with a style whose accommodation seems to 
have been confined to a ' bower ' for my lady, a ' closet ' 
for my lord, and a hall where everyone seems to have 
got very comfortable in common, and, with the excep- 
tion of my lady and my lord, slept on the straw when 
sleep overtook them. 

Compare the remains of any castle of the Plantagenet 
period with Kimbolton in its Tudor days, where all 
seem to have had decent lodging, to say nothing 
of the means of very considerable hilarity provided to 
their hands. Hampton Court in Wolsey's time was 
not an incommodious residence; and later, Longleat, 
Castle Ashby, Audley End, Wollaton Hall, and many 
more, were pleasant places to live in. If we are to 
copy, let us at least copy the architecture of those of 
whose habits we know something, and whose accom- 
modation has not proved unsuited to the wants of an 
age which produced more statesmen, philosophers, and 
soldiers than dyspeptics and valetudinarians. 

Gothic architecture was not invented ; it was .the 
growth and progress of art generally, and latterly fell 
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off considerably, particularly on the Continent. There 
is no reason why the principles of all art, on which the 
Gothic was founded, no less than all others, should not 
lead to a progressive movement which will come to 
something. It is true that the Victorian style is not a 
great step in advance ; it is in reahty no advance at all, 
but an ill-disguised backward movement, of which the 
generation may take note. 

The house of the Augustan age, from 1700 to 1760, 
is a very comfortable style of house, suited to every 
purpose of state or convenience, and not only calculated 
for mansions of a princely character, but equally for 
modest suburban or country residences. Its roofs are 
of a pitch suitable to the chmate, and allowing good 
attics ; its chimneys are soUd and iample in appearance ; 
it admits of as much decoration as can be desired, and 
can dispense with it as well as can any style. Symmetry 
is not essential ; it seems to have comfort for its cha- 
racter, and to breathe an air of peace and plenty. 

For very rich people the Eoman style has no 
equal. Blenheim, Castle Howard, Stowe, Chatsworth, 
Wardour, Harewood, and others, 'quos referre mora 
est,' are very splendid; but it is one thing to build 
a house and another to live in it. The repairs alone 
of a very large house are equivalent to a considerable 
rental. 

The Anglo-Italian style is very good for a marine 
villa, or any exclusively summer residence, but it always 
seems to require for site the hill-side overlooking the 
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sea or an extensive plain. It demands a prospect, 
without which it seems impertinent. A tower is fre- 
quently designed for this style, in situations not the 
least requiring one. It is entirely dependent for effect 
on breadth ; a weather stain is fatal ; even a few stones 
of a lighter or darker shade than the rest spoil it. For 
this reason it is a good style for stucco, and looks well 
when painted in almost any shade of common colour. 
And here a word in favour of stucco and paint. 

Although stucco and paint lie under the ban of archi- 
tects of the Transcendental school, there are yet persons 
who prefer a dry house to a damp one. Cement, if good, 
is more durable than most of the freestones. It contains 
no inherent moisture, having been burnt, and admits 
none. Where cemented walls are green outside and 
mildewed within, the cause is damp rising from the 
ground and drawn upwards into the body of the wall 
by capillary attraction. Cement which is composed of 
road scrapings and mud from a clay soil is not here 
meant. Cement which is bought at a fair price, of 
manufacturers of character, and laid on by an honest 
builder, particularly if there is a good clerk of the 
works to represent the employer's interest, is a most 
excellent coating to a wall, and is fit for anything but 
a church, palace, or public building. 

Paint gives a clean, uniform appearance to stuccoed 
buildings, and renders them thoroughly waterproof. 
Its only objection is that it requires renewal ; but even 
stone requires cleaning, if in cities. We are accustomed 

D 2 
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to see in London stone and brick buildings scraped 
and renovated, and some years ago all the houses in 
Paris were thus furbished up by Imperial decree. The 
Travellers' Club in Pall Mall is a specimen of what 
may be done in cement. It will, in all probability, 
outlast the Army and Navy Club, in the same street, 
a piece of the comer of the lower cornice of which, 
weighing upwards of 2 cwt., fell not long ago. 

The Grecian style is little used at present, though 
there seems no reason, excepting that it has gone out 
of fashion — a fact the writer regrets, for it has in many 
respects no equal. It has always seemed to him that 
the Grecian style never had fair play. The architects 
never forgot their temples. In all other styles they 
seem to have given some play to fiincy, imagination, 
conceits even, and with the best effect. The architects 
of the beginning of the present century, hot from 
Athens and Magna Grcecia^ had not the feeling for the 
picturesque which distinguishes those of the present 
day ; and the latter, instead of trying earnestly what 
could be done with Grecian architecture, seem to have 
abandoned it as impracticable. If this style is used, it 
should be remembered that it requires breadth and 
repose, which are synonymous. Have no little beds in 
feincy patterns. Try a broad walk, a rectangular or 
elliptical basin, no vases — at least no small ones — a large 
tazza for water, broad turf margins, banks of shrubs, 
temples embosomed in masses of shrubs — arbutus^ 
laurel, rhododendrons — no climbing plant about the 
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masonry, a cedar here and there, steps and change of 
level the more the better, and here the picturesqueness 
may be got. 

STYLE OF GARDENS. 

The style of the garden may at all times be later 
than that of the house. Changes of fashion and taste 
would affect the garden sooner than the house. In the 
one the whole external and internal decoration would 
have to be changed at great cost ; in the other it is only 
the trouble of making or destrojdng a few walks and 
beds. A few loads of earth to make a bank, and a few 
yards of cutting, will materially alter the style of a 
garden ; and as we are prepared for greater caprice, we 
are not shocked at slight incongruities. In digging up 
almost any old garden, remains of still older can be 
traced, and this in cases where we know the house 
itself has not been altered. 

The writer has always thought that the architecture 
of gardens should be to a certain extent florid— that is 
to say, more so than the house. Perhaps it is that, 
being in the midst of flowers, leaves, tendrils, and 
dehcate forms generally, the transition to extreme 
simplicity is too violent, and shocks the spectator. 

As an example. A perfectly plain die or pedestal 
of polished granite or marble would be considered 
quite good enough, and, indeed, most appropriate to 
support a handsome vase, tazza, or bust, if within doors, 
whether in sculpture gallery, haU,Ubrary, or observatory, 
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yet this does not look well in a garden, where a 
pedestal of fantastically carved freestone would be more 
pleasing. The glitter of the polished surface is destruc- 
tive to all repose. 

Landscape gardening is usually classed under two 
distinct heads — ^the ancient or geometric, and the modem 
or natural. To the former belong the Italian, Dutch, 
and French styles ; to the latter, the rural, gardenesque, 
and picturesque. 

The following description of these various methods 
of treatment was written nearly as follows, some years 
ago, in a pamphlet which accompanied a competitive 
design for a very large public work. The writer 
believes that it contains the substance, if not the actual 
words, of several well-known authorities. He is per- 
fectly aware that it is most inadequate, but it is the 
best he can do without going into tedious details and 
endless illustrations. And here he would remark that, 
in proportion to its importance, landscape gardening is 
most copiously illustrated in French and Dutch works 
of large size and most beautiful engraving ; indeed, the 
works of Lb N6tre are redundantly illustrated. 

The Dutch works are also replete with plans and 
perspective of residenzes of stadtholders, backed by 
sand hills for the most part, and fronted by canals. 
They show much skill in the geometrical style of the 
day. 

Le NOtee was undoubtedly a great master, a repre- 
sentative man of his time. It was not his fault if the 
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taste of the day was all for straight allees and stilted 
forms generally. What was given him to do he did 
well, according to his lights ; and did he live in the 
present day, he would make a figure that should 
astonish those who complain of his formaUty. 

The Italian style is distinguished by stone terraces, 
parapets or balustrades, steps, basins, terrace gardens, 
architectural flower gardens, choice trees and shrubs, 
statues, vases, fountains, and sculptured ornaments ; in 
short, much architecture. 

The Italian style is adapted to classical residences 
and grounds in the immediate vicinity. It is the hand- 
somest style we have. 

The Dutch style, once prevalent throughout nearly 
an the most enlightened portions of Europe, con- 
sists, when on a large scale, of straight avenues 
radiating from a common centre, geometric groves, 
large basins of water, canals surrounding different 
compartments, broad level lawns, &c. The gardens 
are distinguished by grass terraces, turf mounds, foun- 
tains, and basins. There are, besides, vegetable sculp- 
tures, for which see the ' Spectator,' such as trees and 
shrubs cut into various shapes; arcades, pyramids, 
arbours, parterres in box, and very ornamental they 
can be made — witness the Shrewsbury S at Alton 
Towers — ^bulbous flowers in geometrical forms, &c. 

It is not very difficult Use plenty of gravel, much 
box, yew, and juniper, particularly juniper ; see that 
the lines be straight, the yew, box, and juniper 
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trimmed, the water as ugly as possible ; plant a few 
tulips and bulbs, and there is no great danger of going 
far wrong. 

The French style of landscape gardening is a modi- 
fication of the Dutch with an addition of the Italian. 
It is less severe than the latter, and admits of many of 
the fancies of the former with an addition of grottos, 
alUes verteSj &c. As compared with the Dutch, there 
is an entire absence of canals, and a greater breadth of 
lawns ; compared with the Italian, it is inferior in its 
terraces and fountains. There are many places where 
a French garden would suit the architecture or peculiar 
locality, or aid in keeping up the historical character of 
a residence in a manner that no other style would 
accomplish: for instance, the gardens of a house of 
the later Stuart period, when the influence of France 
was dominant. It is well fitted for the introduction of 
pavilions, summer houses, and irregular architecture 
generally ; besides, less breadth is required in this style, 
and the hedges of juniper, yew, privet, box, arbor vitas, 
or whatever else, may be, and indeed firequently are, 
allowed to grow to such a height as to form a screen 
completely separating one part of the garden fi:om the 
rest. Of course, in passing into, as it were, another 
region, great changes in the way of episode may be 
made. 

In cases where great severity seems desirable the 
unities are better preserved by adopting the Italian 
style, which also admits of its episodes. 
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The writer imagines that in the Italian style that end 
was gained by masonry, walls, balustrade, terraces, &c. ; 
which in the French is sought by evergreen hedges, 
slopes, and formal planting. 

In the Natural or irregular style the grounds and 
plantations are formed in flowing hnes, imitating nature 
in its main forms and outlines ; the trees, shrubs, and 
flowers are indigenous, but show the hand of man in 
their detailed arrangement. The character is that of 
natural beauty. 

The Gardenesque style is distinguished by the trees 
and shrubs, whether in masses or groups, being planted 
or thinned in such a manner as never to touch each 
other ; so that, viewed near, each tree and shrub would 
be seen distinctly, while from a distance they show a 
high degree of beauty manifestly resulting from the 
art which placed them where they are. The trees, 
shrubs, and flowers are exotics, kept in a high state of 
cultivation, arranged in irregular groups with good 
outlines. 

Soft undulations in the grounds, roundness, smooth- 
ness, and freedom from irregularity, are its leading 
features. Grace rather than grandeur is its charac- 
teristic. 

The Picturesque style is characterised by broken and 
rugged features and bold outlines, the trees and shrubs 
being arranged in irregular plantations, deep and 
tangled in portions. Sudden variety and contrast are 
freely employed, and with broken scenery, cascades 
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and rapid streams, rocks, &c., when such natural 
advantages can be obtained, make a scene which would 
form the deUght of a painter. Episodes in this style 
will give great contrast, and consequent force, to Italian 
or French gardens ; but natural roughness of ground is 
indispensable, 

TERRACES. 

The preceding remarks on the various styles of 
architecture and landscape gardening have been pur- 
posely made as concise as possible. The writer doubts 
not that more amplification would have made them 
clearer, but he fears diffuseness. If enough has been 
said to give a general idea of the various styles of 
architecture, and the gardens which should accompany 
them, it is as much as is aimed at. 

The writer will now proceed to the subject of 
Terbacbs, with their steps and other accessories. 
After making a few remarks on the principles of 
terraces in general, instancing the effect of departure 
from those principles, he will give a few illustrations, 
which, he hopes, will be found adapted to the circum- 
stances for which they were designed. If all are not 
model-worthy, most will be found suggestive. 

Of all architectural works in connection with gar- 
dening, terraces hold the chief place ; and as steps and 
piers are their indispensable accompaniments, they will 
be treated as one subject. A few remarks on the grass 
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slope or terrace, as being the prototype of the more 
ambitious architectural retaining wall, with its balus- 
trade and vases or statues, seem necessary, and the 
reader's attention is specially invited to figs. 25, 26, 
27, 28, and 29. 



TERRACES, THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 

It seems plain that a terrace is the artificial pro- 
longation of a level, retained at the precipitous end by 
a wall, with a rail of some kind to prevent people from 
falling over. 




Fig. 25. 



Fig. 25 shows a terrace with retaining wall, &c. 




Fig. 26. 



Fig. 26 shows one with an earth slope. Now there is 
no other kind of terrace than these two, or modifications, 
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and die two are distiact in character, and should 
never be mixed. 




- Fig. 27 shows the earth heaped up against the 
retaining wall at A, and the mischief is little lessened 




by carrying a smali level piece in front of the balustrade 
as at A. 



It is true the earth has the advantage of being sure 
to remmn attached to the wall, while in fig. 27 it ia 
sure to slip in a most xmseemly manner. See fig. 29. 
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The slope, moreover, is very difficult to mow. The 
horizontal lines represent filling. The lines from left 
to right show the natural surface of the ground. A 
balustrade should never be placed on the level as a 
separation, after the manner of a hurdle. It can only 
be properly used to prevent persons from falling over 
a precipice, no matter how shght ; but a perpendicular 
descent, no matter how small, there must be — a slope 
does not assist the combination in any way. A balus- 
trade cannot properly be placed on a ha ! ha I unless 
the distance at which it can be seen is very short, or 
unless the slope can be made very long ; for it is clear 
that if the distance be so great as to conceal the ditch, 
the balustrade will seem to be on the level, and will 
appear to be placed there on purpose to be leaped over. 
See fig- 30. 




Pio. 30. 



To both these spectators the balustrade would appear 
very satisfactory ; but if the one outside were able to 
retire for some distance, the wall would be lost sight 
of entirely. Therefore make the slope long, so as to 
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have no real ditch. In most cases, where the ground 
is level, the writer would separate the garden from the 
park by an imobtrusive ha ! ha ! with an almost in- 
visible coping, and iron railings which are strong, 
cheap, and scarcely visible. If hedges of evergreens, 
disposed in masses, and chpped at the top where 
necessary to give formaUty, are employed with judg- 
ment, and treated, not as a continuous border, hke a 
hedge, but varied by shrubs of various heights, consi- 
derable intricacy will be obtained, while glimpses of 
the park will be preserved. 

The great writers on landscape gardening insist that 
there should be a decided division between kept ground 
and the park — ^vide Gilpin on * Lawns and Forest 
Scenery' — ^for which reason it is necessary that the 
earth should be cut back for a long distance on the 
park side of the ha I ha I so that the spectator may see 
the wall from a considerable distance ; the ditch should 
be of such a gentle slope^as scarcely to be a ditch at all. 

The decided separation between the kept ground and 
the park may be effected without any such marked 
feature as a balustrade, wall, or formal clipped hedge. 
The abrupt cessation of shrubs is enough, if. properly 
done. In the writer's opinion it is far easier to mark 
the distinction between park and kept grounds, as seen 
from the house, than as seen from the park. In the 
former case you have the assistance of gravel walks, 
terminal objects of stone, &c., which are by no means 
necessarily seen from the park side. 
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The immediate vicinity of the separation between 
the dress grounds and park should be manifestly arti- 
ficial in its treatment ; and, in the writer's opinion, this 
is the place for the trees, on which will eventually 
depend the character of the place. A few cedars, 
larches, Wellingtoneas^ or any choice and striking trees, 
will give much character when they are well grown, 
and at first several can be planted together, which will 
make a show immediately, and will allow of being 
thinijed out as they assume thriving growth. A cedar 
of Lebanon, if it is to have the best care taken of it, 
should be planted in the centre, or at least on the 
sheltered side of a group; and when the cedar is 
strong, and has got a good growth, cut down the trees 
round it very gradually till it stands alone. This seems 
a slow process, but in reality it is not. You have the 
benefit of a Httle plantation fi:om the first, and, as the 
trees grow, you will have fewer but better, until you 
have one single fine tree of the sort and in the place 
you want. This, however, supposes nerve enough on 
the part of the proprietor to allow of the said cutting 
down. 

If the ground is of a nature sufficiently imdu- 
lating to warrant the use of mounds, greater variety 
may be obtained in the forms of the masses of shrubs 
on the garden side of the fence. By the use of mounds, 
very varied effect will be got very speedily ; but if the 
surrounding country is very flat, they must be used 
with great care, or they will look like heaps. Avoid, 
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by all means, allowing the terrace to appear as if the 
earth had changed since the building of the wall. 
See fig. 31. 




Fia. 31. 

In all cases of any length show a plinth, if necessary, 
stepped down as in fig. 31. Unless something of this 
sort is done, it will seem as though the terrace had 
sunk in soft ground, or had been encumbered by 
earth in the manner of the shifting sands of the 
desert. The great difficulty of treating the terraces of 
the Palace at Sydenham does not furnish an excuse for 
the fault above alluded to. 



STEPS. 

The treatment of steps shows, as much as anything, 
the skill of the designer. That it is very difficult, is 
manifest from the very small number of satisfactory 
examples. The best steps, with balustrade, that the 
writer remembers, are in the garden front of Bridge- 
water House, and the very worst in a palace at Vienna, 
where there is a rail and complete balustrade not only 
on the well side, but also on the wall side. See fig. 32. 

The objection to such a disposition of balusters is 
obvious. Against the wall they are not only useless, 
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but a positive nuisance, there being just room enough 
behind them to harbour dust and dirt, probably pieces 
of paper, and possibly piews of orange peeL 



Another very common mistake is to allow the rail 
to run raking into the die of the pedestal. 




Fig. 33 shows the incorrect method of forming the 
hand rail, which should in all cases be continuous, and 
should never be interrupted by a pedestal rising above 
it. The corners of the cornice or moulding to the ' 
pedestal are dangerous in reality, besides being for- 
midable in appearance. There is m art a golden 
maxim, ' If a thing looks wrong, it is wrong.' 
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In fig. 34 the baluBtrade is tolerably correct. 



The following example, fig. 35, shows the bad effects 
of dividing the number of steps necessary for the ascent 
from the lower to the upper level into very unequal 
portions It will be seen that, with four risers on the 



upper portion, a space of grass, a, is left between the 
terrace and ramping balustrade, which is too narrow 
for any useful purpose. Grass will not grow well there ; 
for shrubs it is too narrow. It will always be a damp, 
dark hole, weedy and forlorn. 
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It would be better to omit the four risers on the 
upper portion, and continue the upper terrace in the 
form of a platform, as in fig. 36, adding the four risers 
to the long flight. 



There is not the sUghtest reason that the pier c 
should match the pier B. 

In fig. 37 another treatment is given. The steps are 



equally distributed, by which means the grass border 
against the terrace is much increased. There is room 
to get at the grass to cut it, and also for a shrub of 
good size. It is fuUy seven feet, instead of three feet, 
as in fig. 35. It is a mistake to suppose that a handrail 
and balustrade are wanted on both sides of the steps. 
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They are, indeed, required on the outside, to prevent 
persons from falling over, but are by no means neces- 
sary or proper on the inside against the terrace wall. 

In all steps, copings, and balustrades there is a 
difficulty, which the writer has never seen overcome 
satisfactorily, and to which he invites the attention of 
those more skilled in design than he. It will be seen 
in the following figures, 38 and 39. 

A, B, fig. 38, is a grass slope : it is required to put 
steps on it, and a coping, possibly a balustrade. 




Fig. 38. 



It is obvious that the top step must start at A and 
its edge be in a line with the top of the slope ; but the 
edge of the last step does not reach to the extreme 
bottom of the slope at b, but leaves a corner which 
seems unsatisfactory. If the coping be pf an ambitious 
character, and especially if there be a balustrade or 
rail, the difficulty is increased. See figs. 39 and 40. 

Fig. 39 shows the difficulty in its simplest form, 
because the whole thing is so small that it does not 
much matter, and indeed can be got over, as in the 
steps of the Eeform Club, by a Kttle supplemental base 
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shown by the dotted line. It will be seen that there 
is' a break which lodges water, gravel, dust, leaves, 
arid debris generally. The sides against the steps 
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Fig. 39. 



should offer no obstruction to the broom. In large 
works, such as the steps of the terraces of the Crystal 
Palace, where the balustrade is high, the piers run out 




Fig. 40. 

several feet beyond the steps, and form a comer where 
the leaves collect and spin round with miniature whirl- 
winds. See fig. 40. 

Besides, the pier does not look well stretching out 
so far from the steps, with which it is supposed to be 
connected. It is, indeed, possible to avoid a break on 
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the inside of the rail, as in fig. 41, but it is by no means 
sure that the rail would then look well, seen from the 
upper terrace or from the outside, as it would not be 
central to the pier. 

The only way to do the thing decently seems to be 
to supplement a plinth, as in fig. 42. 





Fig. 41. 



Fig. 42. 



In a somewhat similar way the difficulty is got over 
at the Eeform Club ; the rail is broken, but the sloping 
phnth is continuous. The balustrades of the Eeform 
Club, the Carlton Club, and Bridgewater House are 
well worthy of careful study. 
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Fig. 43. 



Fig. 43 shows the simplest form of coping : the dotted 
line shows the grass slope. It is a good thing to put a 
piece of stone at the bottom of the flight, as at a ; it 
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will serve to stop the gravel neatly, especially if the 
path is much barrelled or raised in the centre. 

Fig. 44 shows a more ambitious coping : the vases 
may be left out. The plinth is not broken on the 
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Fig. 44. 



inside, so that there will be no obstruction to the action 
of the broom. The jointing of the stonework is shown 
as well as the size of the sketch permits. 

Fig. 45 is suitable for a cottage or Gothic building 
of no great pretensions. 

Figs. 46 and 47 are formed of lines contrasting with 
the lines of the slope. In the writer's opinion some 
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modification of figs. 45, 46, and 47 is the only correct 




Fig. 46. 



way of stopping the ends of steps. The Greeks used 




Fig. 46. 



very similar means, and they were most excellent judges. 




Fig. 47. 



The garden front of Bridgewater House will show the 
same principle, and there it is certainly satisfactory. 



; ) 
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Before leaving this subject, attention is called to a 
very common and very bad form of coping. Fig. 48. 



l The following figure (49), though not the stopping 

' of steps, is from the garden of Bridgewater House. It 



is a coping, very modest in height and treatment, but 
of singular elegance. 
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The following cut is a copy of the late Sir Charles 
Barry's method of stopping steps on a slope at Bridge- 
water House. 




Fig. 50. 



The next is a design by the writer. The plinth is 
continuous and the jointing correct. The lower pedestal 




Fig. 51. 



admits a ball or vase dissimilar to the higher one. As 
the lines follow the slope there is a want of contrast. 
Where the terrace wall is at some distance from the 
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house, it is advisable to omit the balustrade, in order 
not to obstruct the view. See fig. 52. 







Fig. 52. 



In this example theramay be stone piers at reason- 
able distances, connected by a metal rail. See fig. 53. 
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Fig. 53. 



Fig. 54 is a flight of steps treated in the Gothic 




Fig. 64. 



Fig. 65. 



manner, belonging to a half-timbered house in 
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Gloucestershire. At first it seemed very good, but 
foiled to please after a few glances. The reason is 
simply that the ends are in two stones, as shown by 
the line, instead of one. If they were each executed 
in a single stone, they would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. In this example the effect of contrast will be 
seen ; the coping slopes at a very great angle, and 
contrasts with the slope of the grass. 

Never, under any circumstances, make an earth slope 
of more than 37 degrees incliaation. 




Pigs. 56 and 57 show a very common error in the 
design of copings and plinths generally. A coping or 
plinth, with mouldings, is a horizontal feature, never 
a vertical one. To carpenters, and workers in wood 
generally, it always seems good to mitre ; nevertheless, 
all architects of any attainments agree that a moulded 
plinth cannot conveniently be turned down at the ends ; 
that is to say, the treatment which is suitable for hori- 
zontal members cannot be made to serve at short notice 
for vertical. Figs. 58 and 59 will explain. 
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Fig. 58 shows a plinth base mould, coping, or skirt- 
ing. It must be either stopped by a projection, in 
which case it is said to be covered, or else be relumed 




on itself. The common method, much patronised by 
carpenters, is to mitre it and turn it into a vertical 
congeries, for which it was never designed. See fig, 59. 
Take care to have the end of the coping square, if it 
comes on grass and gravel. In fig. 57 it will be seen that 
at A the grass cannot be made what is called a good job. 




Fig. 60 shows the grass and gravel stopped at centre 
of circular pier or plinth. A shows the incorrect 
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treatment. Fig. 61 shows how the grass will fail to 
grow when it is cut to a fine point; besidea, it is 
obvious that the operation of a trimming will reduce 
the grass at B to nil. 

Fig. 62 shows a fair termination to a terrace. The 
scroll at the terminating die seems necessary to carry 
the eye on to the level of the grass. The plinth is stepped 



down for the grass slope to abut against. The double 
pier on the grass flat is placed there to define the end 
of the composition in a marked manner. A double 
pier is not necessary at the outer angle. 

Fig. 63 shows a method of finishing a Gothic coping. 
The grass and gravel have a square block to abut 
against, and the composition is architecturally correct. 
It admits of much decoration; but the writer's object 
is to elucidate principles, rather than to give numerous 
patterns. 
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There are few things more difficult to treat than a 
terrace, with its walls, in cases like the following. 

Suppose a valley, with a house at the top and a view 
at the bottom ; it is required to till up the portion near 
the house, retain it by a wall, and make a garden of it, 
which involves fences at the sides. See fig. 64. 



The difficulty is at A and b, and to form a fence 
where the dotted lines are. Of course, the wall cannot 
run into the hill sides at & and B, and no ready device 
of planting up, to hide what is bad, should find place 
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in a work which is entirely in the hands of the designer. 
When old works have to be altered, great allowance 
must be made for the professor, which- indulgence does 
not apply to such as are his own production ab initio. 

In fig. 64 it will be seen that a balustrade cannot 
properly be continued from A to D, and from b to c, 
unless mounted on a wall of some height, thus becom- 
ing a screen rather than a balustrade. 



In fig. 65 the writer endeavours to show his idea of 
the proper treatment. The return balustrade must be 
mounted on a wall until the ground becomes level, 
which it will do near the house. When the ground 
becomes level, the balustrade must be discontinued. 
In fact, fig. 65 shows one of the faults which the writer 
has tried to illustrate in a previous portion of this book, 
namely, the error of using a balustrade as a separation 
on the Jevel. Between the house and the end of the 
terrace there is a certain point where the ground is 
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level; and in fig. 05 the design leaves it optional whether 
the visitor shall take the path inside the balustrade or 
the grass outside, both being equally inviting, though 
only one ig meant to be used. When the visitor sees 
the vase staring him in the face, he avoids it as he may. 
The correct treatment would be to 8pi*ead the balus- 
trade back into the hill side, stopping it with some 
architectural object. See fig. 66, which is a plan of 
the ground, or rather balustrade. 



It will be seen that the entire masonry acts as a 
retaining walL The writer believes the treatment to 
be thoroughly correct. 

Another way is to atop the masonry at A A, fig. 66, 
and continue the fence in the form of a hedge of yew 
or jumper. A yew hedge, well trimmed, wiU answer 
as well as most things. It takes time to grow, however. 
In default of a wall, a hedge of some kind is necessary. 
If a hedge be employed, the space outside may be 
treated in the manner of a shrub garden — rhododen- 
drons, laurels, aucubas, and dwarf coniferce. This will 
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be according to the style of the house. If the house 
be very ornamental, very large, or very architectural, 
it will be well to continue the architecture, finishing it 
near the house with steps, platforms, seats, &c. For 
more humble places, the hedge and shrubs will suit 
best. Avoid over-doing in any case. 




Fw. 67. 



If it is necessary to carry a wall down a slope, be 
sure to make the courses horizontal, as in fig. 67. It 




Fig. 68. 



is true that it is often done as in fig. 68 ; but such a 
method is objectionable. The bond is bad, and will 
cause endless trouble, besides looking ill from the 
commencement. 

In carrying a balustrade down a slope, great care is 
required. It should always be horizontal, in lengths 
more or less long, regularly stepped down at convenient 
places. Very rarely is it done properly. 
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The illustration, fig. 69, shows a good method of 
stopping a terrace when there is no room to return it 
the full width. A semicircle, whose axis corresponds 
with the centre of the broad walk, encloses a few 



choice and small beds, edged with double box edging 
or stone kerb, or the beds may be composed of coloured 
gravels or glass entirely. The writer designed the 
above for a place in the neighbourhood of London, 
and has seen no reason to be dissatisfied with it. 

Fig. 70 shows a flight of steps leading fix)m a terrace 
to a lower level. This treatment is well adapted for a 
slope, but not for a wall. It seems as if the steps 
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thrust themselves forward in an obtrusive way ; and 
though shrubs at the sides would improve the design, 
it woidd be merely because they would hide its weak 
points. The number of the steps should be uneven, so 
that the person who uses them may begin and finish 



the ascent with the same foot ; if, however, the flight 
be composed of a large number of steps, the change of 
foot would not be noticed ; but if there are landings, 
which practically reduce the flight to a series of small 
ones, the number of steps should certainly be uneven. 



Fig. 71 shows a preferable design to the preceding, 
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and is applicable to Gothic as well as classic architec- 
ture. The pedestals or blocks at the top of the steps 
may be omitted or varied any way desired. And here 
the writer would remark that it has been his aim to 
make the drawings as clear aa possible, leaving the 
designs in their simplicity rather than enhancing the 
effect by abundant decoration. A few creepers would 
hide the weak points of many designs, but they should 
not in any work take the place of careful study and 
discrimination. 



Fig. 72 illustrates another method of treating terrace 
steps. The recess in the body of the terrace seems to 
the writer to be the most proper and effective treat- 
ment which can be adopted ; but it demands some 
width of terrace, as a grass verge or border of flowers 
next the wall is indispensable. This design is particu- 
larly suited for a balustraded terrace, in which case the 
balusters should not be returned to form a handrail, as 
they would break the continuity of view on the terrace 
walk. A pair of vases at the head of the flight would 
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mark its position and give it quite sufficient pro- 
minence. 

Fig. 73 illustrates a case where the terrace is higher 
than in the preceding examples. The treatment is 
pure, but would be pleasing, from its simplicity, either 



with or without the raised bed under the terrace wall. , 

It will be seen that there are no raking lines to mar ' 

the horizontal character of the architecture, while the J 

few vertical ones give point where it is required. * 

Fig. 74 shows a verj' handsome single flight of steps, \ 

suited to any handsome building in the classical styles. 
The treatment is almost exactly similar to that which f 

the late Sir Charles Bairy adopted in the terrace of 
Bridgewater House. The reader must imagine that 
there would in practice be more shrubs than are repre- 
sented, but it seemed desirable to show the architecture 
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proper, upon which the entire merit of the design 
is based, rather than the supplementary picturesque 
clothing of shrubs and creepers. These last will redeem 



the bareness of even a plain brick wall, but they should 
not be suffered to encumber, and indeed in many cases 
quite obscure, the most carefully considered design. 

Fig. 75 illustrates a very effective double flight of 
steps from a terrace. The difference of level is 6 feet. 
A raised bed against the terrace wall is retained by a 
coping or kerb about 2 feet 3 inches high, moulded 
in any appropriate manner. The view is accurately 
projected from the plan, which is suitable to works of 
the highest character. 

Fig. 76 shows a flight of steps of a rather more 
ambitious character than any of the preceding. The 
terrace is 9 feet above the level of the lawn. In the 
recess formed by the two flights is a raised bed. This 
portion of the composition admits of varied treatment ; 
seats may take the place of the raised bed, and it woidd 
not be impossible to introduce water in the form of a 
cascade, though this would require careful study. 
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Fig. 77 is a design which was made by the writer for 
a flight of steps leading from a broad walk to a grass 
terrace about 2 feet 6 inches below. The building and 
terrace of which it was an accessory are very large, and 
it was imperative to keep the parts lai^e in order to 



avoid dwarfing the design and giving it a trumpery- 
appearance. The balls are coincident with the centres 
of the pilasters in the wall at the back, which wall 
belongs to a large terrace in front of the house. The 
style of the house is that prevalent in the reigns of 
Geoi^e I. and George II. 

With regard to flights of steps leading down to a 
level lower by only 3, 4, or 5 feet, or even more, there 
is no greater mistake than to use piers and balustrade 
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on the flight only. The flight is by no means more 
dangerous than the level, nor does it therefore require 




a handrail in a greater degree. The writer has often 
seen the desigo treated as above, which will be seen to 
be a ridiculous method. 



The above, fig. 79, will serve well for a raking balus- 
trade, in connection with architecture of either the 
Elizabethan or Stuartian period. It is an original 
design of the writer's. More fancy io the vase would 
improve the efiect. 

Fig. 80 shows the usual way of designing a raking 
balustrade for the Elizabethan or Stuartian style of 
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architecture. In the writer's opinion the raking joints 
of beds and caps are wrong in principle and offensive 



in appearance; and if the balusters are highly carved 
and decorated, as they frequently are, the difficulty of 



making the raking mouldings look even decent is 
beyond conception, the menibers becoming alternately 
painfully acute and dis- 
agreeably obtuse. Com- 
pare fig. 82 with fig. 83, 
and it will be seen that 
fig. 82 must be square on 
plan throughout, or it will 
be distorted frightfully, 
while fig. 83 may be either square or circular. 
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Fig. 81 is an example of the effect of keeping the 
bedding joints horizontal, there being not a single 
acute joint in the composition. 

These designs admit of as much decoration as the 
means at the disposal of the professor will allow ; but 
as they are to illustrate principles, the writer thought 
it well to make them as plain as possible. 

The baluster, fig. 82, is not strictly classical, because 
in that style no one would think of making the members 
otherwise than horizontal. 

It is never safe to allow a stone to be cut to less than 
a right angle, except in carving ; that is to say, let no 
constructional or bedding joint be acute. 

It will be sieen that the coping at a, in example a, 
fig. 84, is cut to an acute angle : it is sure to look ill. 




Id. the first place, the sharp corner a is nearly certain 
to break off; if it does not it will separate itself from 
the pier and present a very bad appearance. Example 
B shows the proper method. See h. 

If the golden rule of never cutting a stone to less 
than a right angle were in all cases observed, architec- 
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ture generally would be much improved. The follow- 
ing diagrams will show the bad effects of the neglect of 
this rule. 

Fig. 85 shows two sorts of arches, or, rather, two 




Fig. 86. 



different methods of jointing. It will be seen that, 
excepting the key-stone and one stone on each side of 
it, there is not a single voussoir of the proper shape ; 
those on the right, being cut in the same manner as is 




Fig. 86. 



cheese for retail purposes, must break at the acute 
angle a, a, a, fig. 86 ; while those on the left, not being 
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bedded according either to nature or art, must break 
across if they are subject to the least strain or settle- 
ment, indeed before the left half of the diagram can 
partake of the nature of an arch. See fig. 87. 




ViQ. 87. 



It is quite possible to build something which will 
stand without cracking. The writer knows an example 
built in the heroic manner, by main strength, of very 
large stones of the strongest character. It is not, how- 
ever, an arch at all, as the arch stones are sicspended 
by their horizontal beds, and cannot communicate 
lateral thrust without breaking, in which contingency 
a very fair arch would be made. 

It may be thought needless to caution anyone against 
mitreing stone ; but when marble basins of rectangular 
form are used there is a strong disposition to mitre, as 
it would seem to conceal the joint ; as indeed it will 
on the inner side, but by no means on the outer. 

The stones A and B, fig. 88, are cut to an obtuse 
angle at a, and will do perfectly well ; but not so at b, 
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where some unworthy artifice of chamfermg, or round- 
ing ofi* the comers, must be adopted. 




Fig. 88. 



THE FORE COURT. 

The fore court is made by enclosing the carriage 
turn in front of the house by some architectural com- 
position. If the ground is level, there is the objection 
to the balustrade which has before been noticed ; but a 
ha ! ha ! can generally be got in this situation, and as 
it will be so close to the house, there is no great objec- 
tion to the balustrade, seeing that the ditch may be so 
constructed as to be plainly visible. See fig. 30. If no 
ditch can be got, it will be better to put up stout piers 
at convenient distances, joined by a grille^ than w^hich 
there are few handsomer separations. Pore courts are 
suited to the 

' Handsome houses, 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell,' 

but by no means to the ' cottage of gentility.' 
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It is always better to under-do a thing than to over-do 
it ; for if it is under-done, the worst that can be said 
of it is, that the landscape gardener might have made 
more of. the place ; while, if it is over-done, remarks 
less flattering will be as frankly made. 

If architects would give a little more study to garden 
architecture, there is no reason why there should con- 
tinue to be such a marked difference between the 
average architecture of gentlemen's houses and the 
adornment of their gardens. We should not then see 
a handsome house disfigured by a mean thin balustrade 
in the wrong place, terraces on the wrong level, flights 
of steps and paths leading from no whither to no 
whither ; little copies of the Warwick vase set on the 
grass, or in the middle of a large bed, nearly hidden 
by the first plant that reaches the height of 18 inches ; 
and, above all, we should not see cockneyism rampant 
in diminutive waterworks and preposterous rockeries. 
Not only should we not see these things, but we should 
see appropriateness, harmony, repose : a work entire in 
its conception and complete in its finish. 

It will be well to consider the firchitecture as it 
would look were the garden neglected ; and if it would 
not look forlorn, be sure it is tolerably good. Archi- 
tecture does not depend on its smoothness or smugness 
for its effect ; indeed, a touch of age is an improvement. 
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ABCHITECTWRAL GARDENING. 



It may be well to illustrate the effect of attention to 
the leading architectural features of the plan of the 
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house by a few examples of gardens, all of them small, 
and in immediate connection with the principal windows 
of the respective houses to which they are attached. 
That they admit of improvement is obvious, but in 
their main design they are not unsuited to the circum- 
stances. 

Fig. 89 represents a garden attached to a house (1) of 
some importance in the western suburb of London. 
The space is circumscribed — ^it will be seen that the 
house, with contemplated addition, shown by dotted 
line, occupies nearly a third of the whole plot. The 
most that could be done was to ensure a walk more or 
less private, and tolerably well shaded, at the north of 
the house, immediately beneath the drawing and dining 
room windows. Central to the bay in the dining room 
is seen a semicircular slope of about 3 feet, crowned 
with evergreen shrubs, and backed by a wall of some- 
what ornamental character as regards coping or balus- 
trade, a screen of some kind being here necessary. 
This walk, which is about 8 feet wide, is terminated 
at one end by a seat, and at the other by a thick well- 
clipped hedge of yew, holly, or juniper, with a recess 
formed in itself containing some architectural object, 
a basin, vase, terminal figure, or even a small fernery, 
for which its shady situation renders it well adapted. 
It is of sufficient breadth to allow two persons to walk 
very conveniently, and being nearly 90 feet long, is 
quite sufficient for a quarter-deck, walk. The flower 
beds lie for the most part under the bay window of 
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the drawing room (2), and are symmetrically disposed 
without being over-crowded. At 3 is a dial or object 
of some kind: a yucca in a large vase was recom- 
mended. Here the architectural portion of the garden 
ceases, as it would be unwise to carry symmetry any 
farther. The winding walk to the pavilion is screened 
by shrubs and by the raised bank to the north. 

The ground will be raised towards the front fence in 
gentle undulations, which will be effective even if very 
slight. The comer at 5 should be covered with coto- 
neaster or juniperus sqitamataj as also should the 
opposite end of the slope 6. 

In what may be called the front lawn, the writer 
has placed a tuft of pampas grass, an ivy mound, and 
a deodar cedar. In the semicircular space to the north 
there is a large ivy bed (4). In the centre is a raised 
bed, but this portion of the garden admits of the most 
elaborate architectural embellishment. A fountain in 
place of the raised bed, a retaining wall with balustrade 
and piers instead of the modest slope of turf, a flight 
of steps and a few vases would convert it into a very 
handsome composition. Anyone who knows Schinkel's 
great work in the Crimea will be aware that in order 
to produce beautiful and even grand effects space is by 
no means indispensable- 
It will be seen that this garden, small as it is, 
embodies Vanbrugh's principle of architectural garden- 
ing: it lies right to the windows. 

While on the subject of architectural gardens, it may 

G 2 
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be well to observe that there is great danger, par- 
ticularly where the ground is level, of extending the 
architectural design, with its geometrical arrangement 
and pendants, too far into the park or pleasure 
grounds. It is obvious that* the garden must stop 
somewhere, and excessive prolongation is only gtaving 
off the inevitable issue. 

Terseness and jK:)int are as necessary to give expres- 
sion to a garden as to a literary composition ; prolixity 
in either case is but a sorry substitute. 

Fig, 90 is a design which was made for a place 
about 25 miles from London. It is at a short distance 
from a considerable town, some parts of which are in 
sight: it was to screen those portions that a planta- 
tion had of necessity to be placed directly in front of 
the house and somewhat near it. The house was built 
b^ore the writer was consulted. 

The proprietor being unwilling to extend his boun- 
dary to tte eastward, some device was necessary for 
stopping the terrace in front of the drawing and dining 
room ' windows. This is done by the semicircular 
bastion; It will be seen thiat a straight walk leads 
from the centre of the drawing room to a summer house, 
arbour, seat, or even a semicircular recess, with an 
object such as a dial in the middle. A straight walk 
breaks off at right angles from this, leading to a basin 
with rockwork and a jet. This basin is surrounded 
by a walk bordered with a small well-trimmed yew 
hedge about 9 inches high. This was essential, inas- 
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much as the ground was not quite level, and consider- 
able care was consequently necessary to prevent a 
serious eyesore. The basin was backed at the west 



by some archwork of wire supporting ivy, which was 
moved bodily from another part of the grounds. 

The semicircular bastion stopping the terrace is 
illustrated in another part of this work, fig. 69. 
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Under the terrace is an ivy bed, which is always n 
qheerful and neat object. The circular bed is raised 
in two heights, and edged with stakes driven firmly 
into the ground in the usual way. The star bed falls 
right to the drawing-room bay, and should have the 
points of one colour, and the centre of two or three 
rings. Eound the basin are standard roses set in 
pebbles. The effect of the whole is not so satisfactory 
as it would be were the length of the garden from 
north to south greater, but there seemed good reasons 
for fixing the southern boundary at its present place. 

Fig. 91 is a design which was made to suit a piece 
of ground about an acre in extent, where the land 
sloped slightly from N, to S., and as the owner did 
not wish to go to the expense of having it levelled, 
and as it was attached rather to a grapery or con- 
servatory than to the main house, a certain amount 
of picturesque treatment was not only allowable but 
desirable. By the straight walk in the middle, the 
regular arrangement of the few flower beds, and the 
geometrical disposition of the four trees marked 5 on 
the plan^ — a copper beech, thorns white and pink, and 
a weeping ash — sufficient formality is obtained, while 
the uneven character of the surrounding planting, in 
which stand several old and really ornamental trees, 
gives colour to the choice of a style' less perfect than- 
the pure geometrical, ' - 

Facing the conservatory, and on the southern boun- 
dary of the garden, is a summer house of a very rustic' 
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cHaracler, overlooking a neatly laid out kitchen garden 
on a lower level — a point of more importance than 
would at first sight appear. 



The proprietor tried to make his farm pay, and 
being distant from a market, was obliged to raise what 
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vegetables he required. The writer regrets that he 
cannot say whether his design was in this instance 
carried out or not. He only knows that having done 
his best for the proprietor, some officious friends 
introduced a practical man on the place, and if he 
may judge by what he saw, when last there, of altera- 
tions to his design in other parts of the grounds, he • 
has small hopes of any improvement upon the above 
sketch at the hands of the said man. 

In the present case the ground falls sufficiently to 
preclude ihe use of vases or pedestals for the purpose 
of giving symmetry, and if used would only render 
the design ridiculous. 

No. 1 is a conservatory or grapery. 

No. 2 a summer house. 

No. 3 a kitchen garden. 

No. 4 beds for large flowers — hydrangeas^ peonies^ 
chrysanthemums, gladioli, irises, dahlias, &c. 

No. 5 the thorns, weeping ash, and copper beech. 

The regular rows of small shrubs from R to W. 
should be composed of aiLcubas^ Irish juniper, yew, 
thuja aurea^ or dwarf coniferce. 

"yhe large evergreens, distinguishable on the plan by 
^ir foTOi, should be deodar cedars, araucarias, pin 
^sisupo^ abies Douglasii^ with one cedar of Lebanon, say 
at S.E. comer. The few beds will give sufficient 
cheerfulness: they might be of arabesque form, but 
must be simple. 

The following design is introduced to show the 
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slight but essential . difference between a moderately 
r^ular and a stiictly architectural garden. Here the 



ground is treated in a purely architectural manner. 
The dimenaions are assumed to be the same as the 
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foregoing, with the main house instead of cohsferva-* 
toiy,- though this variation is uninaportant- We will 
suppose the fancy of the proprietor to be for plenty 
of smooth turf and a few beds of choice flowering 
shrubs, with just as much colour in the form of flower 
beds as should give enough cheerfulness to relieve 
the whole from the character of a purely winter 
garden, to which end also the vases and pedestals are 
added. The writer has, in his remarks on winter 
gardens, stated that in his opinion vases are there 
improper. In winter the flower beds' can be filled 
with heaths or potted aucubas. If -it were wished to 
have plants on the semicircular ends at the level of the 
path, standard roses, thuja,^or Irish juniper woiild be 
very suitable, as would acacia. The panel of turf is 
in the present instance sunk 3 feet^ The projecting 
bay in the centre of the front is the drawing room, 
having the dining room to the east and the library to 
the west. There is a rosery and small flower garden 
in another part of the grounds. 

Fig. 93 represents a garden in the neighbourhood 
of London, joined on either side by gardens of similar 
size, separated by walls or fences. The ground falls 
rapidly from S. to N., and is at least 3 feet higher at 
the summer house (2) than at the veranda at the back 
of the house ; it also falls rapidly E. to W. The best, 
and perhaps the only, way of treating such a piece of 
ground, was to divide it into two levels, terracing where 
required. The path along the W. fence would not permit 
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of steps, as It 
Was required for 
a wheelbarrow 
walk, being the 
only one the gar- 
dener could use. 
A straight walk 
on the level of 
the upper ter- 
race, bordered by 
arbor vitte, and 
having a flight 
of stepa flanked 
by a pair of 
I vases or similar 

objects, leads to 
ti summer house 
(2)ofachai-acter 
I neither too ar- 

f chitectural nor 

' too rustic. The 

I writer recom- 

mended a neatly 
finished wooden 
structure with a 
tiled or slated 
roof, the whole 
to be kept in . 
the neatest order 
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by paint or varnish. From this building or covered 
seat a good view would be obtained of the beds in its 
immediate vicinity, as also of the lower lawn and the 
house itself (1), which is of a very pleasing character. 
The narrowness of the plot in proportion to its length 
•renders the disposition of the shrubs . rather difficult. 
The writer conceives that he has treated the slopes 
better by partially clothing them than he would have 
done had he placed a continuous hedge on the top. 
They would need close low-growing shrubs, such as 
juniperus squamata^ ivy, periwinkle, and even gorse 
and broom here and there, not forgetting cotonedster, 
which will go a long way to hide inequalities or breaks 
of level. The planting near the summer house (2) is 
composed of hollies, hlacs, Portugal laurels, arbutus. 
Guelder roses, yews, and large-growing shrubs. Nearer 
the house the planting consists of smaller and choicer 
shrubs and dwarf trees, aucubas, thuja aurea, varie- 
gated hollies, Andromeda Jloribunda, abies pigma, Irish 
junipers, and yews. There is a Wellingtonea at 3, 
which may be allowed to grow until it seems too large 
for the place, by which time the deodars will have 
attained a very respectable size, and the loss of the 
fotmer will not be much felt. The flower garden pro- 
per is to the front under the dining room and study 
windows. The disposition of the flower beds is very 
simple, but quite architectural, easily filled with flowers, 
aud easily kept in shape, which is perhaps the firgt 
requisite of beds cut out on turf. 
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These examples are not given as models, but as 
illustrations of the application of architectural arrange- 
ment to very unpromising places. The house was in 
each case either built or definitely located before the 
writer's, assistance was sought. 

The accompanying sketch (fig. 94) shows an inside 
corner of a terraced garden, having a walk parallel 
to the firont at about 6 feet higher level, the whole 
overlooked by a very lofty terrace. 

The diflSculties encountered in making a satisfactory 
design were not inconsiderable, principally in conse- 
quence of the presence of the two large trees shown in 
the cut These the proprietor was unwilling to sacri- 
fice, and, as they lay fairly on each side- of a walk 
immediately under the principal windows, they were 
not to be lightly destroyed. It will be seen that the 
ground sieves downwards from right to left, and that, 
as the earth could be only partially removed for the 
end wall of the terrace, in consequence of the roots of 
the elm extending themselves in that direction very 
near the surface, it became necessary to step the 
balustrade down in some way which should unite the 
coping, which w^ all that bounded the garden proper, 
with the upper terrace with its flight of steps, raised 
bed, and the still loftier terrace from which the view is 
taken. The fell of ground outside this end was con- 
cealed to a great extent by low-growing evergreens. 

The house was of the Georgian era, and had about 
it several vases and balls of a good but somewhat old- 
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fashioned style. It seemed necessary to keep up in the 
garden to a considerable extent the general character 
of the house : and this the writer hopes he has done. 
The proprietor took an amount of interest in the work | 

which was very gratifying; and to his patience in 
studying the character of the place, and judgment in 
suggesting improvements, the work mainly owes any 
merit it may possess. 

The next subject which will be noticed is the garden 
proper as connected with architectural embellishment. 



THE GARDEN. 

- Those who expect that the writer will give patterns 
— which, it will readily be seen, can only be applicable 
to certain cases — will be disappointed. There is little 
use in filling page after page with illustrations of what 
he or others did at certain places. If anyone who 
reads this book had a place of exactly the same aspect, 
soil, climate, situation, size, &c., aix illustration of a 
similar work might be of use ; but as no two places are 
alike, and as, if they were, it is to be hoped that none 
of his readers would desire a direct copy of such a 
work, the author prefers to give a general idea of a 
good garden, the characteristics of which can be 
applied, more or less, to any place whatever. 

It may readily be supposed that few landscape gar* 
deners, whose practice mainly consists in laying out 
large grounds, have time to study the garden proper. 
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considered botauically. They will, of course, know 
perfectly well how to desigq the beds; that is to say, 
what form to give them,^ and what would be a good 
arrangement of colours. They know that the Ama^ 
ranthus melancholicus is a bright purple, and the 
Penllu a dark purple, almost black ; the Centaurea 
argentea^ the Stachys canata, the Cineraria, the Ceras^ 
tium tomentosum, silver-grey ; Mentha var., Arabis var., 
and Koniga maritima, pale or variegated green, good 
for borders. They can recommend beds, each of one 
colour, or panel beds where great variety is given ; but 
to expect the knowledge of agardener, as to the seasons 
of every bedding plant, is unreasonable* It is some- 
thing to know the habits of trees and shrubs. As a 
rule, no practical gardener can lay out a garden ; indeed j^ 
it would seem that they have a more than ordinary 
inaptitude for it: even first-rate nursery gardeners 
make strange mistakes, but, to their credit, are not 
averse to recommend the employment of a professional 
landscape gardener. ^ Nurserymen are eminently prac- 
tical ; they make their name and fame by raising 
superior plants, shrubs, and trees • and this requires a 
special and all-engrossing attention. The acclimitisa- 
tion and introduction of a new plant are of more im- 
portance to them than the aesthetic improvement of the 
whole landscape gardening art. As a class they are 
reliable ; and if any special instance of their fair deal-» 
ing occurs to any reader, it will be surprising only 
inasmuch as many with whom architects and landscape 
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gardeners have to deal are but too apt to look to 
immediate profit in a penny-wise manner. Many 
employers are not acquainted with the technicalities of 
either architecture or landscape gardening ; they cannot 
judge of the labour or thought expended on a plan, or 
the necessity of every individual line of it ; but, if 
resident at the works, they see a number of men 
chipping stone, wheeling earth, and making much show 
of labour generally. Perhaps there is a bustHng con- 
tractor or his foreman continually on the ground, and, 
the employer seeing these men daily in authority, 
naturally conceives an exaggerated idea of their im- 
portance, an idea of which some are not slow to take 
advantage ; and having of necessity the ear of the em- 
ployer, as the professor can only pay an occasional 
visit, it sometimes happens that he finds his work 
improved without his consent, and his ideas pitted 
against those of persons he would not wiUingly employ 
for that purpose. And for all this there is little remedy. 
He may, indeed, abandon the work, but by so doing he 
will probably lose money and make enemies ; above all, 
he may be considered to have shown temper. 

The description of the garden of Armida contains a 
very good lesson in the art of landscape gardening. 
The picture is sketched, not daguerreotyped, and for 
that reason leaves enough for the imagination to exer- 
cise itself upon, which is as great a charm in description 
as it is in landscape gardening. We do not want the 
subjects to be thoroughly exhausted ; we like to supply 
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something ourselves ; it appeals to our self-love to do 
so. la short, Tasso has given in a few stanzas aa 
epitome of the whole art of landscape gardening. 

At the entrance of the garden are the marvellous 
sculptured gates, showing that there must be wonders 
within, but not disclosing them ; then the labjrrinth ; 
then the cheerful expanse of garden opening to the 
view, with its still, shady pools, its sparkling cascades 
and fountains, its flowers for colour, shrubs for texture, 
and herbs for odour ; its sunny eminences and bosky 
dells ; its miniature woods and ' spelonche ' — for which, 
in an English garden, we should substitute a ' fernery ; ' 
and, above all, the absence of effort. 

Poi che laschiar' gli awiluppati colli, 
In lieto aspetto il bel giardin s'aperse. 

Acque stagnant!, mobili cristalli, 

Fior varii, e varie piante, erbe diverse, 

Apriche collinette, ombrose valli, 

Selve e spelonche in una vista ofFerse. 

E quel, che '1 bello e '1 caro accresce all 'opre 

L'arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre. 

Gerusalemme Liberata, canto xvi. stanza 9. 

A garden such as the poet describes would be 
eminently picturesque, full of episode and variety; 
there would be much intricacy and great changes of 
level. Some parts would be in the highest order, and 
others left very much to nature, and thus by contrast 
enhance the effect of both. 

Where picturesqueness is sought, the surface should 
imdulate : this is effected by what is called mound- 

H 
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making, which, if skilfully done, is astonishing in its 
results, as great changes of effect are produced by an 
elevation of even a few inches. The writer has seen a 
small ifront garden having an ordinary coping of about 
one foot in height to bear the iron railings, and the turf 
on the inside raised by a gentle slope to the top of this 
coping, so as to conceal it almost entirely; yet this 
slight elevation gives a very great charm to the view 
from the windows, the shadows of the shrubs assuming 
great variety of form. 

Mound-making is generally ' good business ; ' effect 
is produced in a very short time, and no money gives 
such a quick return in the shape of result as that 
which is thus spent. The height given by mounds can 
be easily made so great that a comparatively small 
shrub shall have the effect of a large one, for screening 
and other purposes ; but to effect this it is necessary 
that the latter shrubs be planted on the top of the 
eminence. Earthen mounds are not costly in propor- 
tion to the effect produced, which is change of level — 
the great charm of most styles of gardening. 

The late Mr. Brunei, in his grounds at Torquay, made 
some very considerable artificial elevations and depres- 
sions ; and, the writer has been told, with very good effect. 

Whilst every garden admits its episodes, it will be 
well to consider attentively what character it will be 
best to give it ; and, having made choice, it should be 
faithfully carried out. 

Whether the character be stateliness, picturesque- 
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ness, or seclusion, the garden, if a private one, should 
convey an idea of repose and leisure ; not necessarily 
inviting to contemplation, though a portion may be set 
apart for that especial purpose and be appropriately 
treated. Cheerfulness is the thing, but beware of 
making it too ' busy.' 

The idea of repose which a garden should convey is 
touched on in Iden's soliloquy in his garden, just before 
he discovers Cade : 

Lord, who would live turmoiled in the Court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 

The garden, also, where Olivia spent so much of her 
time after the death of her brother, breathes an air of 
repose, and especially seclusion. It had a door, show- 
ing that it was walled. It was of formal character, 
with quaint box or juniper devices, and tall well- 
trimmed hedges : there was a group of pines seen 
over the wall. The statues would be Pan, a crowned 
Bacchus, a corresponding Bacchante, a few jovial 
masks, — for Sir Toby had either a sister or a brother, 
and there was mad blood in the family,— the four 
seasons, and a Penserosa added by Olivia and secretly 
disapproved of by the mercurial Maria. 

There must have been a fountain also, gently splash- 
ing, and a white peacock on the terrace balustrade^ 
which doubtless suggested the poor steward*s ambitious 
mood, as he was enjoying the 

I'etired Leisure 



That in trim gardens takes his pleasure, 

U'2 
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To turn to more practical details, it is important that 
the shrubs should be kept by themselves, and the plants 
by themselves in beds. On no account should shrubs 
and herbaceous plants be mixed together. In the 
borders, where the shrubs are, a good show of holly- 
hocks, hydrangeas, peonies, and even dahhas, will not 
look amiss with Guelder roses, cistus^ Weigelias^ syringa^ 
and the like. In this situation the tiger hly, the white 
lily, and the gladiolus will also make an excellent ap- 
pearance. Of the latter there are two sorts, the one 
flowering early and the other late. 

As regards borders or beds set in turf, it is a bad 
practice to carry them very near the walk ; they should 
never approach nearer than two feet, otherwise, by 
degrees, the narrow strip, by constant clipping and 
trimming, gets smaller and smaller, and at last dis7 
appears altogether. 

The reason why the writer does not consider the 
characteristic of stateliness wholly fitting for a private 
garden is that it c^n only be secured at the expense of 
picturesqueness, intricacy, and, above all, privacy. 
Versailles is doubtless stately, but a very melancholy 
place unless there are from three to five thousand 
people in the grounds. A single individual, or even 
three or four, in a large geometrical parterre or stately 
avenue do not correct the deserted appearance of either. 
Conceive the Grand Fountains at Sydenham playing 
for the amusement of half a dozen visitors. 

Although it is generally supposed that for a geome- 
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trical garden a very large level space is required, this 
is not exactly the case ; for if the garden is laid out 
in small compartments at different levels, and each 
compartment is level and treated geometrically, the 
whole effect will pass sufficiently well for geometrical. 
There is nothing like change of level, flights of steps, 
terraces and balustrades. A large flat geometrical 
garden is very apt to be iminteresting, and no number 
of beds will take off its tame appearance. In truth, 
the geometiy is generally invisible to a spectator on 
the ground, and can only be seen properly from the 
second floor windows, or a step ladder — a sort of mast- 
head, in fact. 

Fig. 95 shows a portion of pleasure ground on a hill- 
side. The charm consists in the fact of the view being 
at first confined to the grounds themselves, while, on 
reaching the plateau formed by the level path, the 
distance bursts upon the spectator, the commonplace 
view between the spectator and the distance being 
hidden by the near tree-tops. The writer once saw 
such a garden not more than 25 feet wide and about 
150 feet long, and though it contained nothing larger 
than an aucuba or laurisiinus 5 feet in height, yet 
with the aid of a few neat beds, a Httle turf, a low wall 
and a narrow border, the effect was magical. It was on 
the outskirts of a town, but not a house nor even 
chimney was visible. It must be stated that the hill 
was steep, the exposed rock being composed of slate. 

Fig. 96 shows the same view as fig, 95, but with 
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the addition of a retaining wall and level terrace. The 
treatment is very simple. A few fastigiate shrubs, a 
cedar, larch, Wellingtonea^ pin sapo or abies Douglasii^ 
to give importance and character, a bed or two of savin, 
periwinkles, Mahonia, Cotoneaster or the like, a plain 
wall, strong enough for its purpose, and the thing is 
done. A retaining wall, however, on a hill-side is 
rather an expensive affair, because it is necessary to go 
deep with the foundations. It is essential that there 
should be pleijty of drainage through the wall, or the 
whole of the made ground, wall and all, will possibly 
land in the valley after a heavy rainfall. 

Fig. 97 (see frontispiece) is the same hill-side garden 
treated more elaborately. At the angle is a belvedere 
which can be glazed and fitted in any way desired. 
This treatment is proper for a garden when very near 
the house, and would not form an ugly view from a 
side window. There would be beds of flowers, choice 
shrubs, Andromeda floribunda^ pemettia mucronata^ 
rhododendrons, &c. There may be a second retaining 
wall to the upper bank, with a raised bed beneath, the 
wall partially covered with climbing plants, forming a 
second terrace, as shown, with a wide path stopped by 
a semicircular bastion; indeed, the difficulty is in 
knowing where to make an end. There is no cedar 
nor principal tree of any kind on the plateau, flowers 
being substituted. Much would depend on the aspect. 
If the view were to the west it would be well to plant a 
cedar of Lebanon, in order that it should in thirty years 
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give some character, and modify the disagreeable glare 
of the setting sun ; but the choice lies between flowers 
and trees. A single large tree will drain the plateau 
of all the properties which would nourish the plants ; 
and if it should shade the beds, of course the flowers 
wiU not do well. The writer is now supposing a very 
narrow terrace, such as the figs. 96 and the irontispiece 
represent. 

Li the latter case a large spiry-topped tree, such as 
larch, deodar cedar, or any of the handsomer kinds of 
abies, is desirable. A cedar of Lebanon is thd most 
efiective tree that can accompany a classical design, 
although its character when full grown is horizontal. 

At Alton Towers and Harlaxton there are some 
beautiful efiects of hill-side gardening, and indeed at 
hundreds of other places. There is much that is good 
at the Villa d ^Este at TivoK on a large scale. Naples 
abounds with large and small terrace gardens, full of 
steps, balustrades, statues, &c., backed by tall pines and 
thick shrubs, with the great charm of a sea view seen 
through the frame made by a loggia, vine-covered 
arbour, or other setting of climbing foliage that a 
column or even a humble wooden post will sustain. 
In the writer's opinion a sea view should never, where it 
is possible to prevent it, be presented without a setting ; 
a gap in a hedge, a glade in a copse, even the bare 
trunks of a couple of trees will be enough. The sea 
always gives sufficient idea of expanse, no matter how 
little of it is visible ; and it is by no means when nothing 
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else can be seen, as on the ocean, that its expanse is 
most impressed on the spectator. 

Figs. 96 and the frontispiece are examples of garden- 
ing under difficulties, inasmuch as the very plateau on 
which the garden is located has to be made, but the 
changes of level which they show are necessary to give 
effect to a garden on level ground. A large flat space, 
no matter into how many patterns of beds or compart- 
ments of beds it may be divided, is always uninteresting, 
and nothing but change of level, involving terraces, can 
justify the use of balustrades and steps, which are the 
foundations of the architectural embellishments of a 
garden. 

With regard to the architectural garden, the writer 
holds that it is very difficult to say where geometrical 
gardening ends and architectural gardening begins, and 
that it is regularity of design, not necessarily involving 
symmetry, that makes architectural gardening. If a 
terrace wall is put in place of a grass slope, if stone 
kerbs edge the beds, and if pedestals and vases are 
placed in proper situations, little remains to be done as 
to making the garden architectural. J£ it is based on a 
good geometrical foundation it will certainly look well ; 
the stone work is merely supplementary. 

As a great proportion of the landscape gardener's 
work consists in improving the effect of old buildings by 
adding garden terraces, there can be no question of the 
absolute necessity of accordance between him and the 
architect. Perhaps this will be best secured where the 
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respective professors have most knowledge of each 
other's, arts. 

The following extract from a very interesting essay 
on landscape gardening, written by John Dalrymple in 
1760 (and which appears in these pages by the kind 
permission of a gentleman who edited the treatise re- 
ferred to in 1823), will show the advantage which the 
best building derives from a well-arranged transition 
from the severest forms of art to the -simplest forms of 
nature. 

^ * It is a frequent error in our English gardens that 
from the marble, and gold, and magnificence of a 
palace, we often step at once into all the wildness of 
the country : the transition from the extreme height of 
art to the extreme simphcity of nature is too strong. 
The French method of parterres, though too stiff, is 
perhaps preferable : but at any rate a flat piece of 
ground laid out, if not with all the stiffness, yet with 
all the ornaments of art, is the proper transition from 
a palace to a garden. If this again runs imperceptibly 
into the appearance of the country, then loses itself as 
it goes farther from the house in a retirement, and in 
the end swells into a view of great and simple nature ; 
such a succession would be agreeable both to tlie 
natural progress of things and the natural current of 
our ideas. Perhaps it is not too bold to say that such 
a garden, sliding by easy steps from the highest mag- 
nificence of art into the highest magnificence of nature, 
would be perfect.' 
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FLOWER BEDS. 

There are two ways of treating a garden where the 
ground work is turf out of which the beds are cut. 
One is to place the beds round the margin of the par- 
terre, leaving a considerable breadth of turf in the 
centre, and trusting to that breadth for character. 
The other is to place the beds in a mass in the centre, 
leaving the margin entirely or almost entirely plain. 
Both methods are equally good, and local circumstances 
must govern the selection ; but the beds and turf should 
not be equally balanced, unless in elaborate designs, 
consisting of a congeries of beds forming a single 
and definite figure, in which case the breadth is gained 
by the whole figure — the entire parterre, from margin 
to margin, expressing unity. 

Flower beds, as a general rule, should be of simple 
shape, and should depend for effect on disposition 
rather than intricacy of outline. 

For borders there are no better forms than oblongs 
or squares, alternated with circles. These are easily 
kept up, which is of the greatest importance, especially 
as regards beds set in turf. Very acute points are to 
be avoided, as they can never be properly dressed with 
flowers, and with continual spading will lose their form. 

Fig. 98 shows a bad form of bed. 
^^k If it should seem desirable to give more in- 

"^ tricacy to the shape of the bed, care must be 
Fig, 98. taken to keep up the regularity of the design. 
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Fio. 99. 



The accompanying figure (99) shows a bad form 
of bed, as the decision of the square 
ends is neutralised by the indecisive 
rounded sides. 

The proper shape is given in figs. 
100 and 101. An octagon or hexagon bed is very 
good, but nothing can be much worse than a bed such 
as is seen in fig. 102, unless it be the complete form 
of a barrel, fig. 103. 





Fio. 100. 



Fig. 101. 



Avoid anything approaching the form of dumb-bells 
or flat-irons, or indeed any article of famihar use. For 







Fig. 102. 



Fig. 103. 



Gothic buildings one of the best forms of beds that can 
be used is given in fig. 10^. 



^mi ^ ^ jBB^ 





Fig. 104. 
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It will be plainly seen that this shape is pecuUarly 
adapted for accommodating itself to the breaks which 
form a prominent feature in Gothic architecture; 
corners can be turned, octagons followed, and reverses 
effected with the greatest ease ; and the writer would 
here again express his opinion that intricacy, suflScient 
to give interest, would be better obtained by the re- 
currence of regular forms of simple shape than by 
great intricacy of design in individual beds. There 
are cases where a bed may be of the most elaborate 
character, but these are usually edged with box or 
tiles, and are not liable to distortion from the operation 
of the turf iron ; and the writer must not be under- 
stood to mean that little shape can advantageously be 
given to beds, but that the form should be regular and 
decided, parts of circles and right angles, except in the 
case of stars and arabesques, where greater acuteness is 
desirable in the points. Great play of fancy is likewise 
allowed when an object, such as a crest, shield, mono- 
gram, or any heraldic device is used, because such 
devices are rarely or never cut out of turf. 

Very large beds are objectionable on account of the 
difficulty of keeping them in perfect order ; indeed, it 
will be found that the beauty of a flower garden will 
depend much more on the colouring and arrangement 
than on the size or number of the beds. 

Many question the propriety of interlacing patterns ; 
but if the pattern is really good, and especially if it is 
worked in double edging and coloured tiles, sands, or 
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glass, there seems to be no reason to object to the de- 
sign, except that it is on a flat surface, and this objec* 
tion will apply to wall decorations of many kinds. 

Greater intricacy of pattern, and more frequent re- 
currence of similar forms can be given when the garden 
is well sunk below the spectator. A sunk panel of 
only 12 inches will make an extraordinary difference 
in the angle of vision, and bring order and symmetry 
out of a design which would, without such aid, be 
merely a jumble of undistinguishable forms. 

It is very important that all designs of an elaborate 
character should be put on a perfectly level piece of 
ground. The writer has suffered much annoyance 
from seeing designs, which were prepared under the 
idea that the ground either was or would be made 
level, placed on a slope of 1 foot in 30 or 40. In such 
places it would be best to level only a small portion, 
but that in the most perfect manner, and treat the 
remainder in an easier way; with, for instance. 















Fig. 105. 



arabesque shaped beds mingled with shrub beds ; but in 

no case should shrubs and flowers be mixed in one bed. 

In treating a series of beds, as for example a border. 
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it will be well to set them at some distance from each 
other, or great confusion will be the result. The pre- 
ceding cut, fig. 105, will perhaps explain what is 
rather difficult to express in words. 

These beds are supposed to be placed on either side 
a walk. The extended treatment is correct, though in 
many cases a still greater extension would be desirable. 
It is because confusion is avoided that so good an effect 
is produced by narrow beds placed transversely in the 
manner shown below, fig. 106. 




Fig. 106. 

Here, as in the preceding example, the walk is flanked 
by beds, and, to save space, two forms of beds are 
given in one cut. The more elaborate example would 
in practice scarcely look better than the plainer, and it 
will be readily seen that the cost of keeping the former 
in perfect shape would be considerably greater. 

GARDEN DECORATION. 

By this title the writer should not be understood to 
mean the main architectural arrangement of the garden, 
such as its terraces and steps, and their situation as 
regards the house, though such objects of course tend 
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to general decoration, but rather such supplementary 
objects aa embellish the simplest garden and adorn the 
most architectural. Under this head are included 
vases, basins, fountaius, raised flower beds, architectural 
centres, or coped and kerbed beds. Garden buildings 
will find a place farther on. 

Perhaps there is no more generally used object for 
decorating a garden than a vase, or one which, when pro- 
perly introduced, gives a greater amount of finish. As 
the vase will neither increase nor diminish in perspective, 
while the pier will be greatly enlai^ed on the diagonal, 
it will be well to give a bold projection to the vase. 



¥ 



'In fig. 107 we see the vase and pier in geometrical 
elevation, and. the proportion seems fair ; but on 
looking at the diagonal view, fig. 108 (and it is that 
which will most frequently be seen), we see that 
the pier is too heavy for the vase, which does not 
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increase in perspective. A professor who can desigp iu 
perspective has a great advantage over one who can- 
not ; and if the foregoing remarks apply to vases set on 
square dies, they do so more forcibly to balls, which 
should always be of such a size as to lodk rather heavy 
in geometrical elevation, the spherical form being so 
simple that its only beauty will be in its proportion to 
the pedestal or pier. A vase may be tricked up with 




handles, drapery, garlands, and much else, but the ball 
stands alone in its simplicity. When the vases are 
used merely for ornamental purposes, without holding 
flowers, care must be taken to prevent their having the 
appearance of tureens, to which they bear a strong 
prima facie likeness, but they must have something 
resembling a cover, or the water will lodge. 
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Fig. 109 is of a fair shape for holding flowers, but 
would be improved by making the cup a little deeper, 
its necking admitting a drain hole. 

Kg. 110 shows a soUd vase for ornament without 
intention of holding flowers. 

The dotted lines in fig. 110 show the pier seen 
diagonally, illustrating the deceptive efiect of geome- 
trical design. 





Figs. Ill, 112, 113, 114, show various solid vases of 
the same type ; they may be made of all degrees of orna- 
ment down to the simple ball, whence they all spring. 

The accompanying designs for vases, twenty-one in 
number, figs. 107 to 127, are, with five exceptions, 
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intended for flowers or flowering shrubs, and are rather 
types tlian patterns. Figs. 119 to 127 inclusive are 
attempts in the Gothic style. The great difficulty of 
producing any design which shall be a vase and at the 
same time have Gothic charactta: can hardly be over- 
estimated. The writer never aaw a good Gothic vase : 
it is apt to resemble an octangular egg cup, a wine 
glass of a rude pattern, or a font. It may indeed be 
doubted whether a Gothic building in any case permits 
a vase as an a 
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Figs. 128 to 131 are inserted for the purpose of show- 
ing the necessity of preserving a due proportion between 
the upper and lower parts of a vase, whether intended 
to hold flowers or not. It is essential that either the 
cup or ball, as the case may be, should greatly pre- 
ponderate over the necking. Figs. 128, 129, and 131 
are correct in this respect alone, the upper portion of 
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fig. 129 being by no means elegant, while fig. 130 is 
not unlike an iU-made wine glass or egg cup. 



S,. 



Hi" 



Fig. 132 shows a very common and a very bad form 



i^-^^x^^x^~J^~^Si. 




of vase ; the situation in which it would be least ob- 
jectionable would be a parapet at a considerable height 
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above the spectator. The lip is out of all proportion, 

:■ and the cup is jam- 

med up under the ' ' ' " 

lip ; a very similar 
vase, if anything 
of worse form, is 
however a favourite 

' with many. A really 

I good vase is a thing 

\ rarely seen, and is 

I- by no means to 

be picked up ready 
made even in the ^; 
locahty where it is ^^r 
usually sought. ^j^ 

Artificial centres ^'/, 
of masonry or terra- 

* cotta are very oma- 

f mental, though at 

; the same time soine- 

[ what costly. In de- 

l' signing them it 

should be borne in 
mind that the whole 

' composition should 

' rise in a slope to- 

wards the centre. p,q 

Fig. 133 is a de- 
sign for a centre, with a water composition ; the latter 



w 
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may be left out, atid the tazza fiUed with flowers, or 
a rockery may be 
substituted. These 
architectural objects, 
whether lai^e «■ 
small, are always 
effective. They can 
be divided into 
compartments, con- 
taining respectively 
ilowers, turf, water, 
choice shrubs, or 
water alone, with a 
rockery of alabas- 
ter, or other stones, 
disposed so as to 
economise the water 
and make as much 
show as possible. 
These last may have 
mosses and ferns, 
and will make a 
very good appear- 
ance. If the head 
of water is consider- 
able, the water may 
^'>°'3*- ' be trusted to for 

effect; if, on the contrary, it is small, the architecture, 
the rockwork, and the plants must be relied on. 
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- Tig.' 134 is another design for a centre, with flowers, 
and also a water composition. If water cannot easily 
be obtained, the whole may be filled with flowers, and 
the central baain may be treated as a rockery covered 
with Alpine or other plants. These centres are circular 
in plan, so as to ofier no obstruction to the roller — a 
great point, as all gardeners know. It" is not enough to 
make a design which looks well only at first, or which 
requires excessive care to maintain in beauty. Ex- 
cessive care means excessive cost. 

The following figures exhibit some forms of "sections, 
showing the iU effect of making the kerb too upright. 



It should spring easily and softly from the horizontal 
line of the base. 
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If a very representative Gothic kerb should be de^ 
Eared, more perpendicularity is allowable (see fig. 138). 
Fig. 137 is objectionable from being too upright. Figs. 
135 and 136 are tolerable, but not altogetlier model- 
worthy. 

BASINa- 

These should be treated in a simple manner, bold in 
outline, decisive in section. There are two forms gene- 



rally used, the one with a Up incUning outwards (fig. 
139), the other inclining inwards, with a series of mould- 
ings (fig. 140). The objection to the first is that there is 



always a damp place under the lip, defying the roUer 
and harbouring weeds. If this form be adopted, modily 
it by a square member at the base, which will allow of 
the roller and yet preserve the deep shadow. See fig. 141. 
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It ia desirable that the composition should be 
treated in such a way that it may look tolerable with- 



out water ; but if it is on a very large scale, the water, 
not the architecture, must be relied on for effect. 

In the neighbourhood of the boudoir, a small but 
choice object to be seen from the windows, a coped 
bed, for example, a fountain, or small complete garden 
i will be very acceptable : if possible, a small conserva- 
. tory or house for half-hardy plants, care being taken 
ythat the stokehole is easy of access and not disfigiuring 
in appearance. 

Kg. 142 represents what is called a wall fountain. 
It is appropriate to a situation where a walk is ne- 
cessarily terminated by a wall. These fountains may 
be varied to any extent. In the present case the 
recess is supposed to be very small, but even in this 
case a sniall fernery may be advantageously set up by 
using rockwork to support the lower shell, and con- 
tinuing the roughness of the wall to hold ferns by using 
cement to sustain a face of rough slag and stones. 
Moisture is essential to ferns, and to a great extent 
shade, both of which they would have in such a 
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aituatioD. Avery little ingennity makes a wall fountain 
a most satisfactory object. There are many in Eome 
on an enonnous scale — the Fontana Trevi, St. Pietro 
tn Montorio^ and numerous others. Many formerly 



existed in Paris, but they were almost without excep- 
tion of the worst possible design. 

A good one may be seen at Hyde Park Comer, in 
front of St. George's Hospital, though it seems to want 
more water to make it thoroughly satisfactory. 
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Fig. 143 represents a central or terminal object, as 
the case may be. The form of the vase may be modi- 
fied to suit the pure Italian or even Grecian styles. 
The base may be surrounded by a bed of flowers, 
bordered by yew edging six inches in height, or the 
walk may be continued to the edge of basin. In many 
situations, -whetJier -Ttppronefeed by one, two, three, or 



four walks, it would be a good object. The supply of 
water required is very small. The'um represented in 
the cut is rather funereal in character, but it could 
easily be made more cheerful. The water should 
come out in the form of a bell or half glass shade. 

Kg. 1 44 is another design for an architectural 
object to fonn a centre or tenninus. In this instance 
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flowers in vases are introduced, but both may be 
left out. If the 
flowers only be 
omitted, the form 
of the vases should 
be modified, as 
they are express- 
ly designed to 
hold flowers. The 
whole thing may 
be raised on 
a bank and 
approached by 
flights of steps, 
or by a series 
of small terraces, 
with a level walk 
round it against 
the kerb. This, or 
a somewhat simi- 
lar design, might 
serve as a mo- 
nument to record 
some event of in- 
terest connected 
with the grounds, 
e.g. a royal visit 



? 
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GARDEN BUILDINGS. 

When the writer commenced this work it was not 
his purpose to illustrate it as freely as he has since 
been advised to do. He desired to suggest rather 
than exemplify, but at the instance of those for whose 
judgment he has great respect the subjoined designs 
are furnished. They are of no especial merit, but they 
are original, and are carefully projected from the plan 
and elevation. 

In many perspective views of architectural subjects 
the object is tricked up in some way; greater pro- 
jection being given to members than they would really 
have : in this book the reader may rely that nothing 
of the kind has been attempted. 

The garden seat in fig. 145 is a fit termination 
for a straight walk. It is more adapted for scenic 
effect than for use, as it is intended that the landscape 
should be seen between the piers. If there is no view 
the voids would of course be filled in ; the seat would 
then be better protected. Seats and kiosks are by no 
means invariably for use any more than are vases or 
ornamental objects generally. 

Fig. 146 represents a summer house, suited to a 
romantic situation at some httle distance from the main 
house. It is impretending in design ; and contains, be- 
sides an open shaded room on the level of the ground, 
an upper room well glazed and protected from the 
weather, with the convenience of a fireplace. For a 
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sort of watch tower at an exposed point, commanding a 
good sea or land view, it would be appropriate. The 



staircase can of course be placed inside instead of out- 
side, if more desirable, and the lower story may also 
be glazed and furnished with a fireplace. 
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Fig. 147 is a pavilion or central object, which will 
rea(iily adapt itself either to Grecian or Pompeiaa 
design. It is calculated for an adjunct to an elegant 
building in either of those styles, and is supposed to be 
within sight of the house. > 

Should it be desired to use it only as a covered 
seat, forming an object at the end of a single walk, 
three of the sides may be filled in with masonry, which 
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will prevent draught ; or the thiee sides may be glazed 
with large sheets of plate glass, which would answer 
the same purpose. 

This design admits of being used as a simple blind 
portico, projecting from a plain garden wall, by merely 
cutting the plan off at a convenient place as regards 
the pilasters or piers. 

The following (fig. 148) is a pavilion intended to be 
seen in connexion with either Elizabethan or Stuartian 
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architecture. The carving may be carried to any ex- 
tent. The writer has tried to keep simplicity in view 
in all these sketches, it being comparatively easy to 
supplement any amount of decoration, provided the 
desigQ be good in the first instance. 



This pavilion is supposed to be entered from the 
high level, affording a good point whence to view the 
garden, or prospect generally. 

Under the terrace wall is a raised bed, formed by a 
handsome kerb of wrought stone, the mouldings of 
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which may be varied according to the taste of the 
designer ; they should, however, in all cases slope back 
so as to allow the tendrils and drooping plants to hang 
gracefully over the edge. 

In the centre of the lower portion of the building is 
a stream of water falling over moss-covered stones, and 
backed by ferns. 

Fig. 149 is a pavilion at the comer of a terrace, but 
is equally fitted for a central object on the level. The 
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Style may be described as Georgian. It admits of 
much more decoration than the drawing shows; it 
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would also admit of beiag glazed, and in some situa- 
tions would be much improved by it. 

This and the following designs are also adapted for 
entrances to orange houses or the like. 



Fig. 150 is a pavihon of about the same date as the 
preceding, but leaning towards the French school. It 
would look well in connexion with large trees and 

large objects generally ; the outline would be pic- 
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turesque. Like the former designs, it admits of con- 
siderably more decoration than is shown in the cut. 

These sketches are all drawn to the same scale, and 
are supposed to be seen from the same distance. 

The high roof, whether in tiles, slate, or lead, is very- 
effective. Of course any amount of variety may be 
given to it by colour or pattern. The writer, how- 
ever, is rather tired of the great amount of fiiss which 
many roofs of the present day exhibit, and he has never 
known an instance of a bad form being redeemed by a 
multitude of colours. 

Fig. 151 is very similar to the preceding. By some 
it may be considered to be too plain, but any amount of 
ornament may be applied. There are many buildings 
to which it would form an appropriate appendage ; 
and it would be easy to make it conform to almost 
any modem building, by fluting the columns, by work- 
ing rustics on them, by converting the plain die into a 
decorated panel, by putting garlands on the capitals, 
carving the architrave, frieze and trusses, ornamenting 
the roof in various ways by crestings, &c., or substitut- 
ing a balustrade or parapet, enriching the spandrils 
of the arches ; in short, there is no difficulty whatever 
in decorating a fair design, and in most cases it will 
be an improvement which is only foregone from want 
of means. 

The remarks made in another part of this work — to 
wit, that garden architecture may be more florid than 
the architecture of the house — the writer is ready to 

k2 
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maintain ; but it should be borne in mind that neither 
the lodge, bridge, nor gate house forma any portion of 
the garden. 
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The following example, fig. 152, is a rough timber 
summer house in the plainest style. The bark may be 
left on the wood or removed, according to fancy. The 
roof should be composed of wooden shingles, or else 
rough boards overlapping. A slate roof will not look 
well in connexion with a rustic structure. The floor 
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may be advantageously made of asphalte, though many 
prefer oak pegs, either round or square, of about five 
inches diameter, well driven into the ground, being 



previously made aa square as possible on the top. 
These will last for thirty years, which is ai long as a 
i-ustic summer house can be expected to do. 

Thatch is the prettiest material for the roof, but it 
is by no means a cheap one ; and owing to the univer- 
sal use of the threshing machine, there will not be a 
thatcher in the country in a few years. 

In the humble style of building above represented, 
it is even more necessary than in any other to keep 
strictly to the character of the style which is purely 
rustic. There are instances where buildings of even less 
pretensions than the above have the rafters worked 
and moulded, the ceilings plastered and painted in 
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neat patterns in distemper, the supporting posts being 
of barked oak varnished, and the whole really intended 
to be very rustic. 




Fia. 163. 



The above is what is commonly called an * umbrella 
seat.' It i0 well calculated for some situations, such as 
the end of a walk overlooking a scene, because it would 
form an object of itself, and would not interrupt the 
view unduly. It offers little shelter, and is therefore 
adapted only to certain cases. 

Fig. 154 shows a pavilion, or rather loggia, in the 
pure ItaHan style. It is supposed to be situated at the 
end of a broad straight walk, and to be placed against 
a wing wall, a terrace wall, a kitchen garden or boun- 
dary wall of any kind. A slight alteration, if any, is aU 
that would be required to adapt this design to a situa- 
tion showing the sides and rear as well as the front ; that 
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is to say, the wall is not supposed to improve the 
composition, which is rather an example of meeting a 
difficulty, than an instance of the best design for a 
loggia at the end of a broad walk, which could be given 
in the Italian style. If glazed, as the sketch shows, 
it would answer for an orange house, or winter 
house for hali-hardy plants. The casements might be 
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removed in summer, but the side doors should be re- 
tained at all seasons, or the thorough draught will 
be inconvenient. 

Fig. 155 is a design for a tower of two stories, 
intended for a very romantic situation. The sea view 
is little short of sixty miles, the shore beneath is rocky, 
and the cliffs are of the boldest character. A small 
plateau at the end of a valley between two hiUa of 
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very considerable height, bordered by a awift. brook, 
which here leaps into the sea in the form of a very 
effective cascade, was the site proposed for this little 
hermit^e. Two chambers about ten feet square, with 
lK>ssibly a basement beneath, are all the accommoda- 
tion contemplated. 



A more beautiful situation can scarcely be con- 
ceived ; it is open to the genial south-west breeze and 
boisterous south-west gale, where the storm may be 
seen raging literally at the spectator's feet. The build- 
ing is the more required, as it commands a near view 
of coast and extensive prospect of the sea, which latter 
can scarcely be seen from the house. 
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Rg. 156 is an example of the ill effect of an arch 
in connexion with a rustic structure of rough wood. 
Where all the rest of the sximmer house is of rough 
unbarked wood, the entrance is covered by a semi- 
circular arch of neat carpenter's work, certainly 
planed, and possibly rebated and twice beaded. The 



little blocks which are supposed to assist in supporting 
the eaves are objectionable, for the reason that they 
are neatly wrought, and will by no means harmonise 
with the unbarked timber. The Httle circular knobs 
or plates in the lower panels are perhaps of turned 
wood, and are much too delicate for the rest. The 
diamonds in the upper part are undesirable, because 
they assume, or rather cause the building to assume, 
something of the human face in the manner of some 
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of the Mexican temples ; this is a great fault. Below 
will be seen a slight sketch, fig. 157, illustrating this 
last defect ; it represents a small meeting house in a 
remote county, forming rather a conspicuous object in 
the landscape. 





jt^ 



Fig. 167. 



Here we have a rough representation of a warrior 
of the period, taken from the Bayeux tapestry,. and the 
moment the resemblance is observed it is impossible 
to divest oneself of a recurrence of the idea at any 
time that the building may be seen. 

Fig. 158 shows a rustic covered seat of the same 
size as that preceding it. The form of the arch is 
given, but it is composed by joining two well-chosen 
pieces of the same timber as compose the rest of the 
building. The whole treatment of the braces and 
struts is suggestive of correct construction. The 
brackets supporting the angle rafter are placed dia- 
gonally, and only at the comers. The rafter can be 
of half-dressed wood, or may be wrought fair. The 
roof would look well either thatched, boarded, or 
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shingled ; the latter method is shown in the drawing. 
The writer is no advocate of slabs of wood placed side 
by side for a covering to a roof, even when boarded 
underneath. 

The posts should be morticed into a sill piece of 
durable timber, oak or elm, halved together at the 
angles, and secured with a pin or treenail. The bmld- 
ing may then be moved bodily with little difficulty if 



the site is found to be inconvenient ; the sill may like- 
wise be replaced by a new one when decayed. 

The writer recommends in all cases that rustic build- 
ings, even if of wood entirely and of the humblest 
description, be placed on a little blocking of stone or 
brick, in order to keep the sills and posts from the 
moisture of the earth. It vrill take many years for 
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mere rain to destroy Ihe flimsiest wooden building ; it 
is the damp from the soil that does the mischief. 

Shingles will last longer unpainted than they will if 
painted, even when made of the softest pine, and by 
age will acquire a most delicate grey, auch as is rarely 
found in slate. 

Fig. 159. is a design for a half-timbered garden 
house with tiled roof. The openings may be glazed 



or not, as may be desired. This design is calculated 
for an adjunct to a Gothic house, and permits the 
adornment of chmbing plants, such as clematis, Virginia 
creeper, canariensis, or even ivy in small quantities. 
The style of garden house which goes well with Gothic 
buildings must be such as admits much clothing by 
chmbing plants, anything in short that gives an appear- 
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ance of age and use. The spick and span appearance 
which is desirable in the Gredan, and, to a great 
extent, in the Palladian styles, is detrimental to the 
domestic character which should surround everything 
of the Gothic school ; but by this is not meant that 
ruin or positive decay is an improvement. 

Fig. 160 is another design for a half-timbered 
garden house, with tiled or slated roof of earlier period 



than the previous example. Like that, the windows 
may be glazed with advantage, and the door hung 
with an independent upper portion, also glazed. These 
little buildings are very pleasant places for a quiet 
hour's reading, and the ferther they are firom the house 
the greater the necessity for making them comfortable. 
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A few panea of glass may prevent a &tal cold from 
draughts, and a key is easily carried. 

The main features of this example are taken from a 
building in Kent, of undoubted antiquity and singular 
elegance. The sill is properly raised out of the wet 
soil by a couple of courses of masonry. The door 
jambs are of poUard oak, very massive and effective. 



Fig. 161 is a design fitted for the garden of a Gothic 
building, though a few trifling alterations would adapt 
it to the Italian style. 
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The case is supposed to be one in which, while it is 
desirable to have a seat at the end of the walk, it is 
impossible to pull down or in any way alter the high 
wall against which the seat is placed. 

The design is simple, and would be eflfective. The 
roof may be of any material desired, but if that of the 
house be of tiles, it would be well to use them also for 
the covering of the seat. Oak shingles would meet any 
case. The lead flashing at the junction of the roof 
with the wall must on no account be omitted. A few 
creepers of any kind to embower the seat would be 
almost necessary, and in most cases a couple of tall- 
growing arbor vitce or cypress at the comers of the 
walk would enhance the effect greatly. 

Fig. 162 is a sketch for a pigeon house, taken 
from a very pretty and somewhat ancient building at 
Moulsey, on the Thames. It would be found to fitly 
accompany a house of any date later than the Eliza- 
bethan period. The roof should be tiled, and the 
lantern leaded. A few very trifling changes would 
adapt this example to the Elizabethan or even Tudor 
period, and a few well-proportioned hghts would 
render it a comfortable garden house. Its best situa- 
tion would be on an eminence, or on the edge of a 
high terrace. By altering the pitch of the roof and 
using some plain but well-chosen panelling, a fair 
Grecian design could be made in the manner of the 
Athenian ' Tower of the Winds.' 

Pavilions, kiosks, summer houses, or, indeed, simple 
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covered seats, are of great use to the landscape gar- 
dener. They furnish reasona for forming vistas, divert^ 
ing or terminating walks, and are of value as objects 
apart from the shelter and convenience they afford for 
viewing the scenery. There are two or three in the 
park at Clovelly which are positively indispensable, as 
they give a side view of the cliff without risking the 



spectator's neck, and are in situations where it would 
be impossible to construct a continuous path. 

Everyone will recollect some instance of the good 
effect and comfort of such structxu'es. 

The following, fig. 163, represents an open covered 
pair of seats, and woidd be proper in a situation where 
four or three walks meet, but on account of the gable 
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or pediment it would certainly look best either span- 
ning one walk or stopping it. In Uie latter case the 
back could be boarded, and a tolerably comfortable 
shelter formed. 

This example is rather in the modem German style ; 
 it requires the best workmanship, and is apt to look 
slight and poor after all. 



When a covered seat of some kind is required in 
such close proximity to the house as to be seen in the 
same coup d'osil, it is necessary that it should have 
some pretensions to solidity, and should partake of the 
character of the house. A thatched summer house and 
a cut-stone mansion are incongruous ; the ' Tower of 
the Winds ' in Portland cement will not agree with a 
cottage omie, which by the way is generally an 
abomination. No style requires more skill, and upon 
none is less brought to bear. Anything is supposed 
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to be good enough, and nothing too good. We fre- 
quently see a stack of highly ornamental Tudor 
chimney shafts — handsome enough, as far as design 
goes, for Hampton Court — ^rising from a thatched roof: 
or a rubbed stone porch accompanying a rough-cast 
wall, with possibly a coat-of-arms cut in the highest 
style of art There is generally a horizontal board 
under the eaves^ vandyked and scolloped with little or 
no regard to the grain of the wood : the barge boards 
are only an inch thick ; but to compensate for all this, 
it is rare that a certain ornament called a hip knob 
is ' cheated of its fair proportions.' It is, however, 
possible to have too much of a good thing. 

There are few buildings that admit of a hip knob 
of more than ten feet in length, and ten inches in the 
square.^ Indeed, the best architects make them of con- 
siderably less dimensions, say one half, and with the 
best effect. They should never be allowed at the ends 
of the barge boards as pendants, whether large or small ; 
and if the coping of the building is of stone, the hip 
knob will also be of stone, and should be designed for 
that material. Birkenhead possesses some remarkable 
specimens of stone, no less than timber, hip knobs. 

To return to pavilions. If close to the house, so as 
to be seen in the same view, there is no objection to 
making a pavihon in a style somewhat later than that of 
the house itself. It is not part of the house, but rather 
of the garden, and may be considered as an after-thought, 
as indeed it generally is. A Tudor house may have an 
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Elizabethan pavilion in sight of its drawing-room win- 
dows : what is lost in unity being gained in picturesque- 
ness. An Elizabethan house may have one in the 
rococco style, taking care not to make the carving so 
delicate as to shame the main house. A house of the 
time of Anne to the end of George 11. will permit one 
in the Eoman, Italian, or French style, as modem and 
delicate as art c>an make it ; but in no case may the 
accessories of the house seem of earlier date than itself. 
In all cases, whether covered or not, make the seats of 
wood. The number of instances of the bad eflfects of 
sitting on stone seats is not generally known. In order 
to guard against the effects of draughts sweeping through 
the open and shaded summer house, the use of glass 
should not be despised. If two adjacent sides, say 
north and east, are glazed, the place will not have a 
thorough draught. The writer once knew a gentle- 
man who, being somewhat of an invalid, put up a 
veranda on the south front of his house to afford him 
a dry sheltered walk on sunny winter days ; but as he 
omitted to close the east and west ends, the wind, no 
matter from what quarter it blew, whistled through his 
veranda in a most unpleasant manner, and he was 
obliged to glaze the ends, which at once made the 
place comfortable. 

Sixteen designs for garden buildings and covered 
seats have been given, all of which are accurately 
drawn in perspective. It is hoped they wiU be found 
at least suggestive. Of course there is scarcely a limit 

J. 2 
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to the possibility of producing designs for these pur- 
poses, but it seems to the writer that a few, representa- 
tive of their class, will be sufficient. 

s - "' 

WINTER GARDEN. 

- 7 

Though the flower garden is bright enough in sum- 
mer, it presents a triste appearance in winter. The 
beds are dug up, and show an uninteresting prospect 
of bare wet earth ; the empty vases have lost their 
meaning with their use ; the fountain is cheerless, the 
wall bare. Something may, however, be done by a 
good arrangement of coloured margins in slate, spar, 
broken tiles, alabaster, coal, or bottle glass, which last 
is a very cheerful and lustrous material, always clean 
and bright* These in good patterns, enclosed by box 
edging, will serve materially to preserve some charac- 
ter of ornament at all times. 

Wherever it can be done, it is desirable to have a 
winter garden designed expressly for winter effect and 
use ; a broad walk sheltered by an ivy-covered wall or 
liedge of holly or yew will be of service ; trust for effect 
to shrubs, such as laurels, aucubas^ arbor vitce^ box, yews, 
especially the Irish variety, junipers, cypresses, savin, 
Mahonia, and holly. It is astonishing how much variety 
of colour can be got, and how pleasing an effect can be 
produced, without the aid of a single flower. There 
are, in addition, dwarf trees of the abies kind, which are 
charming objects ; and as young trees are not injured 
by transplanting, it will always b6 easy to have some 
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of the larger sorts, which make a good show when 
very young. For instance, the abies Douglasii^ the 
pin sapp^ the Wellingtonea^ and deodar cedar are very 
suitable when small, and can be removed when they 
grow beyond the scale of the garden, giving place to- 
younger specimens. \4 cedar of Lebanon is not a 
handsome tree' in its young growth, and is not recom- 
mended for this situation, ^eds of coloured sands, 
§par, slate, tiles, glass, &c., bordered by box, can be 
made wherever desired. Variety of level can be given 
by sinking panels, as in a flower garden. Jvy bed^ 
pan be formed of variegated ivy, and even the humble 
box niay be grown in a variety of ways. Ivy mounds 
are very agreeable objects, easily made, will bear trim- 
ming, and look well at all seasons. The laurel, with 
its bright leaf, and the holly will give glitter ; the 
aucuba and yellow ivy will give colour, as also will the 
golden arbor vitce in an eminent degree. Some beds 
should be prepared for crocusses, snowdrops, and 
daffodils ; these should be narrow, and if mixed with the 
box edging and coloured gravels in simple patterns, will 
be welcome when the flowers are in bloom, and not pain- 
fully missed when they disappear. Chrysanthemums 
will find their places in the borders : they are untidy 
plants at best, and do not look well in beds. Va^es 
and stonework generally should be avoided, and there 
should be no seats: people should not be tempted to 
sit about in winter. 

Such a garden would be cheerful in winter, and, with 
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the additiou of rhododendrons and a little change in 
the beds, positively gay in summer. It would require 
little attention, and would never look forlorn. In fact, 
it is very easy to make a winter garden interesting, if it 
is treated as a winter garden, 

Stonecrop can be used very advantageously, as can 
houseleek; Cotoneaster can be grown in almost any 
way; Christmas roses will give colour, as will the 
berries of the arbutus. Even ferns will thrive late in 
the autumn in a proper situation, and Bay if the climate 
is genial. For the walls there is the glittering mag- 
nolia, the variegated ivy, the Cotoneaster. For beds, 
periwinkles, plain and -variegated, are excellent, also for 
borders. Gentian flowers very early, so does the jas- 
minium nudiflorum. The saxafraga oppositafolia^ the 
coltsfoot, and the Iberis are varied ; and for a climb- 
ing shrub, the pirus Jap, flowers early, while the 
Wistaria keeps its leaf very late. For dwarf trees, ^ 
none of which reach the size of a moderate gorse bush, 
the following will be serviceable : — Taxus nana^ Pinus 
excelsa nana, Picea amabilis, Pinits cembra nana^ 
Cryptomeria nana, Juniperus oxycedris, Junipencs vir- 
gineana humilis, Cupressus Lawsoniana, 

There is a pretty little winter plant called the Arabis 
lucid a variegaia, with yellow edge and green centre, 
which is suitable for the edges of the beds. Pampas 
grass makes a good show, as also does the yucca 
gloriosa. All the following are very good : — Genista 
radiata^ Abies excelsa diffusa^ the last of a low flat 
growth, Berberis Darwinii, Irish furze, the evergreen 
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Mexican oak, the Juniperus tamarisdfolia^ Cotoneaster 
buxifoliay Daphne pontica^ Juniperus squamata^ and 
Sabina^ invaluable for covering slopes and hiding in- 
equalities of ground. Thuja aurea gig. Some of these 
are very much alike, but all are interesting. A large 
evergreen tree should find a place somewhere near the 
winter garden so as to form part of the scene. It need 
not of necessity be actually in it, but should be of it. 
Evergreens require a great deal of dressing, a fact which 
many seem to overlook entirely. Nothing is more 
common than for a very tidy gardener to rake and 
sweep every fallen leaf from the evergreen border, and 
then wonder why his shrubs do not thrive. 

A yew hedge is one of the handsomest objects a 
garden can contain. It should be allowed to grow 
but slowly for many years, not more than six inches 
each year ; it will then grow close and firm. A tall 
yew hedge is sometimes unsightly, because by the time 
that the hedge has attained any considerable height 
some of the trees will have died; and unless their 
places are carefully supplied by new ones, the whole 
thing looks forlorn. However, such, a hedge could not 
grow in the lifetime of anyone ; and, if not intended as 
a permanent and essential portion of a composition, is 
not objectionable. The clipped yew hedge of six or 
seven feet grows close, and young cuttings can be easily 
inserted where necessary. 

It would be impossible to illustrate winter gardens 
without using colour, which would be altering too 
much the character of this work, which does not 
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profess to give patterns of gardens, but rather to draw^ 
attention to a few leading principles and suggest a 
few ideas for their treatment. 

BRIDGES. 

Although the construction of bridges does not fall 
strictly within the line of garden architecture, their 
proprieties are certainly within the province of one 
who professes to treat of architectural features in con- 
nexion with landscape gardening. 

It is to be regretted that the majority of bridges 
crossing streams or lakes , in private grounds are 
commonly the works of pure engineers, or of archi- 
tects without the special knowledge of the principles 
and practice of landscape gardening — that is to say, 
true taste for landscape composition — which alone 
would enable them to design the stiaicture so as to be 
in harmony with the surrounding scenic accessories; 
the writer has therefore thought it would not be going 
out of his proper path to call attention to a few lead- 
ing principles, such as the suitabiUty of the bridge to 
the ground, whether for a torrent or a slowly flowing 
meadow stream, the necessity for long approaches, and 
the advantage of dry arches at the ends. He has not . 
given any positive examples, as he conceives there is 
no necessity for him to give careful studies for sup- 
posititious cases ; and indeed his advice will be found 
to be rather negative than positive, warning rather 
than special example. 



In scarcely any architectural feature in connexion 
with landscape is attention to the shape and character, 
of the ground more necessary than in the case of 
bridges ; and it is for the purpose of explaining the 
difficulties to be overcome that the annexed sketches 
are inserted. 



Fig. ] 64 represents a torrent bridge across a deep 
valley : no difficulty will be found in designing either 
the bridge or its approaches, but where the ground is 
but little elevated above the level of the water, as in 
the case of broad meadows Uable to be flooded and 
with only a small stream at ordinary times, a very 
different construction is required. See fig. 165. 



Ill fig. 164 the road may be level from end to end, 
and the whole structure may have the character of a 
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torrent bridge ; that is to say, it may be a diort bridge 
with high but slender piers, short approaches, and, 
generally speaking, rougher masonry than is admissible 
in the slightly raised bridge tspanning the sluggish stream 
and flooded meadow. In the latter case the approaches 
must be Icmg, the wings also long ; the road must rise 
gradually in the form of a causeway for, perhaps, 
several hundred yards. There must be a sufiiciency 
of culverts, and the approaches should be raised 
above the level of even extraordinary floods; but, 
above all, the culverts must be ample. A bridge is 
not a dam : a forgetfulness of this fact has led to the 
destruction of many. The mere rapidity of current, 
will seldom sweep away a well-constructed bridge ; it 
is the accumulated head of water that causes the 
damage. 

Elliptical arches are, no doubt, the most beautiful, 
but the circular or segmental are the strongest. If an 
elliptical arch is used, and the span is greater than 
twenty feet, it should have more than three centres. A 
three-centred arch, though it looks well on a small scale, 
does not on a large one. Such a bridge as a landscape 
gardener would be called upon to devise would gene- 
rally be for very small traffic, and should present as 
good an appearance as possible : it should have the 
character of the house, but be less ornamented ; for if 
the utmost resources of art are expended on the lodge, 
bridge, and gate house, what remains for the mansion ? 
Let there be no carving, not even on the keystones ; 
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a monogram, or a date, in incised Roman letters, is 
sufficient. London Bridge is, excepting the highly 
decorated lamp posts, to which Mr. Euskin objects, 
perhaps the handsomest structure of any kind in the 
world. The jointing of the lower voussoirs is not, 
however, perfect, and the lamps should be over the 
piers and not over the crown of the arch; that is to 
say, SBsthetically considered, though they light the river 
better as they are, and strict utihty in so important a 
matter must be paramount 





Fig. 166. 

To instance the ill effect of short quadrant wings, 
fig. 166 shows plan and elevation of a bridge with 
wings inconveniently short, rendering the banks pre- 
cipitous and dangerous. Pig. 167 shows a better 
design. The slopes are easy, and the rail or parapet 
is not broken on the inside, consequently there are no 
sharp corners to encounter. If the wings are long, as 
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in fig. 1673 a gentle slope to the water can be gpt^; 
obviating the danger arising from the horses coming 
suddenly on the water which lies almost at their feet 
on both sides of the bridge. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that such a portion of the road is not the 
place for a struggle with an unruly or timid anima^ 





Fig. 167. 

A shy, smartly performed, might send the rider into 
the water; and a carriage accident might be more 
serious. Try, therefore, to make the wings of such a 
length and spread that the horses may not see the 
water until they find themselves safe on the bridge, 
with a parapet on both sides. 

Few things are more disagreeable than the end of 
a bridge stopping short, as it were, in one's face. Fig. 
168 represents a perspective view of fig. .166. It will 
be seen that there is next to nothing to keep th^ horses 
to the road, and the bank outside the wings is so steep 
as to be nearly perpendicular, certainly so much* so 



as to deiy planting. If the bridge is in a park, as it 
'generally is, goree and thorns will be good planting, 
but pleasure-ground shrubs should be avoided. 




The wings of the bridge over the ornamental water 
in Kensington Gardens are very graceful and con- 
venient ; the plan is either an ellipse or cycloidal 
curve ; the balustrade is unbroken. 
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Fig. 169 is a perspective view of fig. 167. In most 
cases it will be economical construction to have a 
small arch at each end, usually a dry arch ; this will 
increase the length of the bridge, reheve the wing 
wall, and, by accommodating a path by the waterside, 
add convenience and security to beauty. 

It is only making the best of a bad matter to supple- 
ment the approaches of the bridge by posts and rails. 
If a bridge is undertaken, let it be complete from the 
mason's hands, having as little to do as may be with 
the carpenter or ironmonger. If, however, the bridge 
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Fig. 170 



is already built, and seems unsafe at the approaches, 
it may be necessary to supplement the wings with 
stone piers, about ten feet apart, carrying a square iron 
rail not less than 1£ inch, set diagonally, the pro- 
longation to start from the outer piers, and be parallel 
to the roadway, fig. 170, running well back to the 
level ground. 



Fig. 171 shows a very good method of supplementing 
guard piers and rails to a daageroi^ bridge ; indeed, 
these piers and rails would of themselves form a very 
appropriate parapet to almost any bridge in the classical 
style. It will be seen that the base is square, but the 
pier and cap cylindrical on plan. This composition 
may be treated in many ways : for instance, the rails 



may be dispensed with, and a parapet as high as the 
top of the lower rustic substituted. The design is not 
original, but the writer was much struck by the ap- 
pearance of the bridge in execution, and considers it 
well worthy the attention of bridge builders. The 
height from ground to apex of pier is about 6 feet 
6 inches ; the width of base and cyhnder 2 feet 5 inches ; 
the width of connecting coping 15 inches, chamfered 
at the top. The whole effect is very solid, and, at the 
same lime, very picturesque. The bridge from which 
the sketch is taken has been built many years, and the 
writer was unable to ascertain the name of the designer. 
It will be seen from the following sketch, fig. 172, 
that this design lends itself readily to an inclined 
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approach, a quality which all bridge builders will 
admit to be a very valuable one. 



In the foregoing sketch, fig. 172, it will appear that 
the bridge is approached by an ascent, the coping being 
in a raking line following the slope of the roadway. 
Though there are objections to such a combination of 
lines as a strict rule, it being generally better to con- 
tinue all lines horizontally and step down perpendi- 
cularly for change of level, there are many cases, 
particularly bridge approaches that are carried in a 
sweep, where a raking line is very picturesque. In 
such a case, the character of the bridge must be con- 
sidered : its amount of decoration, its situation with 
respect to the house, the nature of the ground, &c 

The following sketch, fig. 173, shows the approach 
descending to the bridge, as sometimes happens. 



I The accompanying, sketch 

-> is a desiga for a Gothic bridge 

, with rather short wJogs. The 

roadway ia level. Effect is 
I sought to be given by the 

crenellated coping. The small 
side arches are of use in ena- 
bling anyone desirpus of fol- 
|i lowing the stream or lake — 

J an angler, for example — to 

'■■, pursue his way without having 

[ to cross the road : a feat which 

I is in some cases practically 

impossible. They also serve aa 
culverts to carry off the stream 
■^ when swollen by floods. A 

few stepping-stones in them 
are all the accommodation 
, required for the angler's pur- 

pose. 

CreneDating the coping is 
almost the only way properly 
to treat the parapet of a Gothic 
terrace. The ordinary pierced 
parapet with trefoils and 
•■^ quatrefoils, though suitable 

when applied to a roof, does 
not look well when placed on 
the ground. 
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Timber bridges are scarcely suited to places of any 
preteasioos: they suggest the idea of a temporary 
expedient, and, if of ornamental character, are very apt 
to look gimcracky. If the stream is very, narrow, and 
a rustic treatment admissible, they will be less objec- 
tionable, but the fact that they are decaying year by 
year is patent. An employer would not like them to 
be whitewashed, in the manner of some railway via- 
ducts, nor blackened with tar, like some of the Thames 
bridges above tidewater; and even were they so 
treated, the ends of the timbers would probably be in 
the soil, and therefore subject to decay from damp. 

A rough stone bridge is not, in the end, more costly 
than a well-constructed timber one, and when once 
done requires no repair. 

These remarks do not apply to rustic bridges in out-' 
of-the-way situations, of very rough construction, and 



very cheap at first cost ; nor, indeed, to more orna- 
mental ones in pleasure grounds, where they only 



accommodate a path. They refer to the bridges which 
carry the principal roads in a gentleman's grounds. 

Fig. 175 is a sketch of a small rustic foot-bridge. It 
does not set forth any new principle, but the lines are 
correct as far as they go. A balance must be kept 
up, but symmetry is not necessary. It is in producing 
irregularity without wildness or contortion that the 
skill of the rustic designer is shown. 

In this example the ends of the timbers, which are 
supposed to be either barked or unbarked, rest on 
rough stone piers, and thus the inevitable season of 
decay is at all events postponed. 



The above, fig. 176, is a rustic bridge of great 
elegance ; it is situated in Central Park, New York, and 
was designed by one who had a special talent for 
rustic buildings of all kinds. 
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LAKES. 

Although this subject has been, most ably treated 
before by many eminent authorities, it has seemed to 
the writer that a few clear general remarks, and some 
plain practical directions, might be of Use to many of 
his readers who may not desire to go farther into the 
subject, as in the present work only the most obvious 
errors and improvements are pointed out. Indeed, on 
this subject alone a large and copiously illustrated work 
might be written. 

Contouring for Lakes^ ^c. — ^Wherever it is proposed 
to have a lake or piece of water of any kind, it is of 
the utmost importance that the levels should be taken 
and laid off on paper on the system known as ' con- 
touring.' 

A contour represents the form that water would take 
at any given level were it let on to the ground. 

We know that the water in a pond, which partially 
dries in summer, assumes a very different appearance, 
as regards outline, from what it had when the pond 
was full. The rising tide, we also know, materially 
alters the outline of the coast. If we suppose the water 
to be arrested at any given height, we have a contour 
line at a certain height above or below ' Trinity mark.' 
The diagram following, fig. 177, is an illustration of 
this system applied to a map with contour lines at 
five-feet vertical distances. Where the lines approach 
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each other, the ground is steep ; where they axe far 
apart, it is nearly flat. 
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If it should be necessary to carry a road from E. to 
W., or from N. to S., a glance at the contouring will 
show that it cannot be done without bridges — in fact, 
minor viaducts — ^if the gradients are to be considered 
at all. In the present example there is no gradient 
more severe than 1 in 20. The road from N. to S. is 
almost level. 

It is not supposed that two roads would ever be 
allowed to diverge at such a point as x , where there 
should be a cutting of five feet ; the sketch merely shows 
two ways of crossing the eastern valley. The three 
bridges connected with the transverse road are seen to 
be about eight feet above the banks of the brook. 
The bridge at the extreme north is six feet above the 
banks. 

The direction of the brook can be seen from the 
contouring. 

The principle is by no means new, but is not adopted 
as often as it should be. By its means cutting and 
filling can be calculated with great ease, the situation 
for the roads seen at a glance, and the drainage de- 
termined instantly. The writer once made a design 
for laying out a considerable estate for villa plots, 
showing the situations of the houses, stables, gardens, 
&c., from a map which was contoured at vertical inter- 
vals of three feet. Never having seen the ground, it 
was gratifying to find, on visiting it, map in hand, that 
few alterations were necessary, and these only with 
regard to the distant views. The writer does not go 
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SO far as to say that he absolutely prefers a contour 
map, with the trees and topography generally set forth 
on it, to a personal inspection of the ground, but it 
simplifies the proceedings in a manner that none can 
understand who have not used it. 

Colonel Frome, in his work, ' Outline of the Method 
of Conducting a Trigonometrical Survey of Geographical 
and Topographical Maps and Plans,' &c., says : — ' It is 
hardly necessary to enumerate the advantages of a 
system of horizontal contours traced thus accurately on 
the plans of a national survey. Not only can the best 
general lines of direction for roads, canals, and rail- 
ways, conduits for the supply of water, drainage pipes, 
i&c., be ascertained without the trouble and expense of 
trial sections, but accurate sections^ for whatever pur- 
pose required, may be traced to any extent across the 
country in all directions. Had this system been adopted 
on the Ordnance survey of England thirty years ago, 
an incalculable saving would have been effected on all 
the trial lines run to ascertain the best practicable 
directions for the railways that now intersect the 
country.' 

Besides the general practical advantage derived from 
a contoured map, it affords innumerable patterns, so to 
speak, for sheets of water, all of which must of neces- 
sity be natural, and many of them extremely beautiful. 
In fact, it is only necessary to colour any hollow con- 
tour with a wash of light blue, and there is a sheet 
of water of natural form. A little cutting in the 
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direction where the ground is most level, which can 
be seen in an instant, a little increased elevation given 
to the prominences or miniature headlands, the intro- 
duction of islands, a few large stones, some sand, will, 
with judicious planting, when the water reaches almost 
any random contour, make a perfect lake ; ajjid as no two 
hills or valleys are exactly aUke, it will be different 
from anything ever seen. 

When the operations are confined to making a pond 
in a meadow, without extending it to the rising groimd, 
it becomes very difficult, to make a design which shall 
be natural. It is not easy to know what to do with 
the ground excavated, as it cannot be piled up all 
round, Uke a reservoir bank, as in fig. 178 ; nor can it 




Fig. 178. 



be evenly spread to a small depth over the surround- 
ing ground, as in fig. 179, such treatment being un- 




^^itasi 



Fig. 179. 




natural. The only way to treat a piece of water so as to 
look natural is to make the outline very irregular, with 



deep bays, and by connecting the promontories with 
the hill-sides, form spurs, projecting into the water 
(fig. 180). 



Avoid the shape of a guitar, fig. 181. Endeavour to 
give some intricacy, as in fig. 182, where it will be seen 




that, small as the pond is, its limits cannot be discovered 
from any one place. For producing intricacy and con- 
cealing the limits of a piece of water, islands will be 
found very useful. 

In cases where there is little timber on the surround- 
ing ground, it is not advisable to make a lake in a 
meadow, widi much planting about it. A meadow ia 
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usually devoid of trees, while the hill-side is clothed 
with them; unless therefore we connect the planting 
proper to the lake with the natural timber of the hill 
by a spur, partially or fully wooded, the effect will be 
unnatural. Indeed, the artificial formation of ground 
round a lake needs the greatest care, and it would be 
well to trust comparatively little to planting. Trees 
take time to grow, and winter discloses the defects in 
the formation of the ground. 




Fig. 183. 



Gentle descents should be made here and there, or at 
all events in one place, by which the cattle may reach 
the water, and prolong the easy slope so that they may 
stand in it, which they cannot do if the bank is steep. 




Fig. 184. 



Few episodes in a scene are more charming than cattle 
cooling themselves in a lake. The long narrow bays 
may be somewhat shallower than the wider parts, and 
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bulrushes and aquatic plants are to be encouraged in 
those places. Let the projections be more or less steep 
and abrupt; and if it is possible to place there some 
large stones, so much the better. A sandy spit under 
an abrupt projection is very effective, but nothing should 
be half done ; either the water bold against the bluffs, 
or a flat, sandy, or gravelly spit running well out from 
under overhanging trees. 

If the ground on which it is desired to form a lake 
is of small dimensions, and if the views are self-con-, 
tained, so that, the lake will never be seen from a dis- 
tance, or in combination with other features, such as 
hills or flats, everything will depend on the planting* 
The vista lines must be drawn with great care, and 
in no case should a path take its course by the edge of 
the pond, it should advance and recede. If the ground 
is very flat and uninteresting, raise mounds and intro- 
duce islands ; these last give scope for the imagination, 
and will much assist in masking the sources and termi- 
nations. If the one be a cascade and the other a good 
stream, there is no need to mask either ; but if the 
source be a mass of rushes, and the termination a dam^ 
as is generally the way in which a lake is formed, they 
must be concealed by planting in such a manner that 
from no one point can both be seen ; and if neither, 
so much the better. The islands may be connected 
by bridges, and a continuous way thus formed across 
the lake, and in certain cases from end to end. Such 
a path will multiply the vistas in a wonderful manner. 
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while the bridges themselves may be very pictur- 
esque. One of the best artificial sheets of water in 
England is in Birkenhead Park. The planting is 
perfect in design ; the paths are not carried continu- 
oudy round the lake, but advance and retreat alter- 
nately, presenting fresh vistas at every few yards. 
The islands are connected by bridges, whence the lake 
may be seen to great advantage ; the limits are nowhere 
discernible, and although formed on ground presenting 
no natural advantages whatever — it was an old brick- 
field — the skill brought to bear on it has given it 
breadth, intricacy, and — ^what was most difficult in the 
case — -picturesqueness. There is more to be gained by 
carefiil study of Birkenhead Park than can be got 
out of any work of similar size and character with 
which the writer is acquainted. 

Where the ground is tolerably level, and where the 
lake can consequently be made of nearly any desired 
shape, it would be well to prolong the lake in the 
direction of the view, so that the spectator may look 
down it rather than across. On looking across a river, 
nothing is seen but the reflection of the trees, &c. ; and 
at a very short distance, a river as large as the Thames 
at Eeading is absolutely invisible ; but if the view 
is down a stream no wider than a canal, the reflection 
of the sky is got, and the piece of water is then the 
most conspicuous object in the scene. 

The water, as shown in fig. 185, being seen length- 
ways, will be distinct and bright in the direction of the 
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dotted line A, and in the direction of the dotted hne b 
the reflections of the trees only will appear ; breadth and 
contrast will thus be preserved. A summer house or 
similar object will add much to the appearance of the 



A 




Fio. 185. 

lake, whether placed on the island or on one of the 
promontories. A boat house should be in a bay rather 
than on a promontory, if a sheltered landing is desired. 
A two-story boat house is as ornamental and convenient 
a building as can adorn a gentleman's grounds. If 
distant from the house, it should contain a fireplace and 
cupboards, and, in short, be so fitted as to serve on 
occasion for the scene of a luncheon or tea-drinking. 
There is a great charm in an improvised mezzo al 
fresco entertainment, the ladies possibly taking the 
part of ' neat-handed PhyUises,' the gentlemen, if wise, 
looking on admiringly, and, if the contrary, doing 
incalculable hindrance, under the idea that they are 
assisting. 

In fig. 186 we have a lake placed athwart the scene ; 
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it will reflect the trees only, and will scarcely be noticed, 
as it will differ from them in colour but slightly. The 
island will be nearly invisible ; indeed, it will be neces- 
sary to go romid the lake before the island is dis- 
covered. 



It 13 still more necessary to place the water end on, 
as it were, when it is distant and in the form of a river. 
Many sheets of water upon which large sums have been 



spent are from this cause quite invisible, though within 
view. The Spanish fleet could not be seen, ' because 
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'tis not in sight;* but when money has been laid out 
and the piece of water is really in view, it should be 
seen, or rather distinguished. 

If the banks are precipitous and approach each other 
somewhat nearly, both must by no means have the 
sariie form. See fig. 187. 




-Fio. 188. 

That fig. 188 is the better form may be seen by 
observing the course of a river, or the general character 
of almost aU lakes. Where one bank is precipitous^ 
the opposite rises in a gentle slope. Some of the Alpine 
lakes are indeed embedded more or less in mountains, 
but such piecea of water are eminently gloomy. Plenty 
of this kind are to be found in Scotland and Wales, but 
they always have a weird look, and excite emotions 
of horror, or at least apprehension, conveying the idea 
that they would be difficult places to get out of, whereas 
the aim and end of landscape gardening is to give 
pleasure by the contemplation of agreeable objects. 

In that portion of the ground known as the ' wilder- 
ness' — a sort of rough space set apart for nature in her 
more rugged moods, yet never without traces of art — 
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more latitude is allowed, and such objects as caverns, 
torrents, cascades,, and objects of apparent peril, such 
as imitations of the ' Devil's bridge,' &c., are admissible,, 
but even then the emotion of fear must not be too 
strongly excited. In the cascades and grx)ttoes of 
Tivoli we have a fair example of really frightful fea- 
tures made pleasant. The rush of water disappearing 
into the darkness is most striking, but the spectator 
feels safe. As for the main cascade, it is difficult to get 
a view of it, and the grounds generally admit of much 
improvement. In former times, before the course of 
the river was diverted, the scene from above the cascade 
must have been very beautiful. Turner has given it, 
ideahsed certainly, in one of his most charming works. 

We there have the smooth sheet of water, smooth to 
the very brink, disappearing over the edge of the abyss 
in a manner exactly suited to the treatment and nature 
of water, but which would be entirely incorrect for 
a road or \valk. 

As regards the planting about sheets of water, it is 
sure to be good practice to plant the bluffs or head- 
lands, treating them as tcood-side^ leaving the opposite 
shores, which should be flat, comparatively unplanted, 
considering them as meadow. It is only recently that 
landscape gardeners appear to have known anything 
about the proper treatment of water. The masters of 
the last century were veiy deficient in this respect, but 
there are many living professors whose works leave 
little to be desired. There is no branch of the art 
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which admits of a more patent success or more egre- 
gious failure. 

Jf the levels are such that it is impossible or unad- 
visable to make a large lake, while it is comparatively- 
easy to make two or more small ones, much art is 
displayed by making them seem one when viewed 
from a little distance. If the limits are concealed by 
judicious planting, the several sheets of water connected 
by vistas embracing them, the roads himaoured so as to 
avoid the weak places, and the dams carefully studied, 
the work will most likely be successful. It is, however, 
a great art to know speedily what is possible and what 
is not ; much time is wasted in trying to get over im- 
possibilities. A conquest of difficulty is satisfactory, 
but not so to find, after great trouble, that what is at- 
tempted cannot by any means be accomplished. Perhaps 
it is in this rapid taking in of possibiUties and impos- 
sibihties that the professor best shows his worthiness 
of the art : with some it is intuitive, with others 
merely experimental ; and as experiments are expensive, 
the former have much advantage over the latter. 

The writer's views have now been given on the fol- 
lowing subjects : — ^Entrance roads ; site of house ; style 
of house, with gardens appropriate ; description of the 
various styles of landscape gardening ; walls, terraces, 
steps, balustrades, vases, and pedestals ; architectural and 
winter gardens ; bridges ; pavilions ; fountains ; basins ; 
lakes, contouring, and treatment of water generally ; 
with, here and there, remarks on architectural and 
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landscape gardening, whicli he hopes may be found 
interesting to the general reader : they contain nothing 
particularly new to the profession. 

CONCLUDING REMAUKS. 

That this work does not do justice to the subject 
the writer is aware, but it contains as much as he 
thinks he can say with advantage ; not that the sub- 
jects are by any means exhausted, but the character 
of the present work scarcely admits of more elabora- 
tion. Before closing, he will endeavour to show 
by the following extracts from some of Vanbrugh's 
letters to the Earl of Manchester, taken from * Court 
and Society from Elizabeth to Anne,' edited from the 
Kimbolton Papers by the Duke of Manchester, and by 
the kind permission of His Grace allowed to appear in 
these pages, the intimate connexion between the archi- 
tecture of the house and that of the garden^ in Van- 
brugh's eyes at least : — 

' .... Your lordship will here see something that 
differs in the last of the rooms from the common mode, 
which is, to go immediately out of the drawing room 
into the bed chamber. But the drawing room here, 
falhng in the beginning of the Kne, had the bed chamber 
been next, there could have been no regular or proper 
way out of this front into the garden j which would have 
been an unpardonable want. There was, therefore, a 
necessity for some new contrivance, and I thought there 
could nothing in reason be objected to being supplied 
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with a large noble room of parade between the draw- 
mg room and the bed chamber, especially since it falls 
so right to the garden that the door is in the middle 
of the room, and takes exactly the middle walk and 
canal' 

Again, at p. 250, vol. ii., he says : 

' . . • . We considered how to dispose the stairs 
down into the garden so as not to break too much into 
the terrace, and all that matter will be very well/ 

Though all may not have to do with such extensive 
works as Vanbrugh had, every architect and every 
landscape gardener has at some time to consider the 
connexion between the house and the garden ; and to 
these this work will, it is hoped, recommend itself. 

The writer knows that many of his remarks will 
seem dogmatical, especially in the portion of this work 
which treats of lakes. He can only say that he has 
expressed no opinion for which it seemed to him he 
could not give good reason. If he is wrong, as in 
many cases he may be, in some he must be, he must 
assume a certain responsibihty ; but he never saw a 
book containing little else than possibly^ perhaps^ pro- 
bably^ and in some cases ^ ^c, which could be of benefit 
to anyone seeking guidance. 

By the profession he earnestly hopes this little work 
will be kindly received, and by amateurs he trusts it 
may be found not entirely without interest. 
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LiBRABT Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2ls. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6rf. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works ; including his Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Traveller's Edition, in 1 vol. 21s. 

Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. fcp. 21s. 

People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. ^, 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 7s. 

The "Wit and "Wisdom of the Bev. 
Sydney Smith : a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. 16mo. 5s. 



Epigrams, Ancient and Modem: 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, and 
PanegyricaL Edited by Rev. John Booth, 
B.A. Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Ecp. 7«. 6c2. 

From Matter to Spirit: the Result 

of Ten Years' Experience in Spirit Manifes- 
tations. By Sophia E. De Moboan. 
With a Preface by Professor Be Morgan. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6rf. 

Essays selected from Contribu- 
tions to the Eidinburgk Review. By Henry 
RooERS. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 21s. 

The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By the same Author. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith» by its 
Author. Thu-d Edition. Fcp. 3s. 6dl 

Selections from the Correspondence 
of R. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. BdL 

Fnlleriana, or the Wisdom and Wit of 
Thomas FuLiJER,with Essay on his Life and 
Genius. By the same Author. 16mo. 2s. Qd. 

An Essay on Human UTature; 

showing the Necessity of a Divine Revela- 
tion for the Perfect Development of Man's 
Capacities. By Henst S. Boase, M.D. 
F.R.S. and G.S. 8vo, 12s. 

The PhilOBOpliy of Nature ; a Sys- 
tematic Treatise on the Causes and Laws of 
Natural Phenomena. By the same Author. 
8vo. 12s. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stir- 
lino. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. MoRELL, M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Elements of Psychology, containing the 
Analysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6(/. 

Sight and Touch: an Attempt to 

Disprove the Received (or Berkeleian) 
Theory of Vision. By Thomas K. Abbott, 
M. A Fellow and Tutor of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
8vo. with 21 Woodcuts, 5s. 6<i. 
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The Senses and the Intelleot. 

By Alezandeb Baiot, M^. Prot of Logic 
In the Uniy. of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
8vo. 16«. 

The Smotions and the 'Will» by the 
same Author. 8vo. 15«. 

On the Study of Character, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 9«. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. By Shajdworth H. Hodgson. 
Svo. pp. 588, price 16s, 

The Way to Best: Results from a 
Life-search after Religious Truth. By 
R. Vaughan, D.D. [^Xearlif ready. 



Hours with the Mystics: a Ceatdr 

bntion to the History of Religious Opinion. 
By Robert Alfred Yauohan, B.A. Se> 
cond Edition. 2 t(^. crown 8to. i2«. 

The Philosophy of 19'ecessity; or, 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Chari<bs Brat. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9«. 

The Sdnoation of the Fe^ixigs and 
Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8yo. d«. GdL 

Christiamty and Common Sense. 

By Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart. M.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Svo. 6». 



Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ ^c. 



Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Hbbschel, Bart, M.A. Eighth 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo.l8«. 

Arago's Popular Astronomy. 

Translated by Admiral W. H. Sicyth, 
F.R.S.andR.GBAST,M.A. With 25 Plates 
and 358 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. Je2 5«. 

Saturn and its System. By Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, B.A. late Scholar of St 
John's ColL Camb. and King's Coll. London. 
Svo. with 14 Plates, 14». 

Celestial Ohjects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W. Webb, M.A.:F.R.A.S. 
With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 
16mo. 7«. 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Maury, 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2*. 6d. 

A Gteneral Dictionary of GJeo- 

graphy, DescriptiYe, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By A. Kxrrq 
JoHKOTON, F.R.S.E. 8vo.81s.6dL 



Mcculloch's Dietionaryy Gteogra- 

phical. Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the World. Revised 
Edition, printed in a larger type, with 
Maps, and with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By Frederick Mabtot. 4 vols. Svo. price 
21«i each. Vol. L now ready. 

A Manual of Qeograpfay, Physical, 

Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's Coll. and in 
Queen's Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 7«. 6d. 

The Geography of Britiidi History ; a 
Geographldd Description of the Bdtish 
Islands at Succesnve Periods. By the same 
Authiur. With 6 Maps. Fcp.8«.6dL 

Abridged Text-Book of British Geo- 
graphy. By the same. Fep. !«. 6d, 

Mannder's Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, I>escrq>tive, and 
Political Edited by W. Hughes, F JLG.S. 
With 7 Maps and J 6 Plates. Fcp. 10«. 6d, 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



The Elements of Physics or 

Natural PhUosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, rewritten and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21*. 



Volcanos, the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure 
and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, 
&c. By G. PouLETT ScROPE, M.P. F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15«. 
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Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. By Professor Johw Tyndall, 
F.R.S. LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 12«. 6dL 

A Treatise on Electricity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De la RrvE, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R.S. 8 vols. 
8ro. with Woodcnts, £3 18«. 

The Correlation of PhysicaL 

Forcea. By W. R. Grovk, Q.C. V.P.R S. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 7«. 6dL 

ManuaLofGtoology. ByS.HAUGHTON, 

M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. and Prof. 
ofGeol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Revised 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

A Guide to Geology. By J. PniLLipg, 

M.A. Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 4s, 

A Glossary of Mineralogy. By 

H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. 
Crown 8vo. 12«. 

Phillips's Elementary Introduc- 
tion to Mineralogy, re-edited by H. J. 
Brooke, F.B.S. and W. H. Miller, F.G.S. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 18*. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60<. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owkn, F.R.S. D.C.L. 8 vols. 
8vo. with upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. 
Vols. I. and II. price 21». each, now ready. 
Vol. III. in the Autumn. 

Homes without Hands: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J.G.Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). Second Edition. 8vo. 21«. 

The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwig, 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

The 8ea and its Iiiving 'Wonders. By 
the same Author. Second (English) Edi- 
tion. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 18«. 

The Tropical "World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21«. 



Manual of Corals and Sea Jellies- 

By J. R. Gbbenb, B.A. Edited by J. A. 
Gaubraith, M. A. and S. Hauohton, M.D. 
Fcp. with 89 Woodcuts, 5s. 

Manual of Sponges and Animaloulse ; 
with a General Introduction on the Princi- 
ples of Zoology. By the same Author and 
Editors. Fcp. with 16 Woodcuts, 2s. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjohk, 
M.D. F.R.S. and the same Editors. 2nd 
Edition. Fcp. with 88 Woodcuts, 7s. Qd. 

Sketches of the Natural History 

of CJeylon. By Sir J. Emerson Tennknt, 
K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 6dL 

Ceylon. By the same Author. 6tli Edition ; 
with Mapsi, &c and 90 Wood Engravings. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 lOs. 

I A Familiar History of Birds. 

I By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop pf 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3«. 6d. 

Marvels and Msrsteries of In- 
stinct ; or. Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
G. Garratt. Third Edition. Fcp. 7s. 

Home Walks and Holiday Ram- 
bles. By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A. F.L.S. 
Fcp. with 10 Illustrations, 6s. 

Kirby and Spence's Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 WoodcuU, 10«. 

The ; Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp 
with 151 Woodcuts, 2«. 6A 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
• dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited b}" 
J. LiNDLEY, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 20». 

The British Flora ; comprising the 
Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, E.H. and 
G. A. Walker- Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 2U. 
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The Bose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Riybrs. New Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

The Indoor Gardener. Bj Miss 

Mauno. Fcp. with Frontispiece, 5». 

IiOudon'sEncyclopsedia of Plants ; 

comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c of all the Plants 
fonnd in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 WoodcuU. 8vo. £SlSs.ed. 

Iioudon's Sncydopaedia of Trees and 
Shrubs; containing the Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and 
popularly described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 

, 8yo.60c 

Bryologia Britannica ; containing 

the Mosses of Great Britain and ^Ireland, 
arranged and described. By W. Wilson. 
8to. with 61 Plates, 428. or coloured, £4 48. 



Mannder's SoientifLo and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. Fcp. 10«. 

A Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art Fourth Edition, re-edited 
by the late W. T. Brandb (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, M.A. assisted by 
gentlemen of eminent Scientific and Lite- 
rary Acquirements. In }2 Parts, each con- 
taining 240 pages, price 5«. forming 3 vols, 
medium 8vo. price 21<. each. ^ 

Essasrs on Scientific and other 

subjects, contributed to Reviews. By Sir H. 
Holland, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 
8vo. 14s. 

Essasrs from the Edinburgh and 

Quarterly Remew8 ; with Addresses and 
other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Hebschbl, 
Bart. M.A. 8vo. 18«. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henbt Watts, F.CS. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. 5 yols. medium 8vo. in 
course of publication in Parts. You L 
81«. Qd. Vol. H. 26«. and Vol. IIL 81c Gdl 
are now ready. 

Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 

adapted to the Unitary System of Notation : 
By F. T. CoNiNOTON, M.A. F.CS. Post 
8vo. 7». 6<i — Tables of Qualitative 
Analysis adapted to the same, 2«. 6<i. 

A Handbook of VolnmetrioaL 

Analysis. By Robert H. Scott, MA. 
T.CD. Post8yo. 4<.6d 

Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical By William A, 
Miller, MJ). LL.D. F.R.S. F.CS. Pro* 
fessor of Chemistry, King's College, London. 
3 Tols. 8vo. £2 13<. Part L Chemical 
Phtsks, Thurd Edition, 12«. Pabt H. 
Inoroanic Chemistry, 21«. Part UI. 
Oboanic Chemistry, Second Edition, 20<. 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 

scriptiye and Theoretical. By William 
Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. PartL8vo.9«. 

A Conrse of Practical Cliemistry, for the 
use of Medical Students. By the same 
Author. Second Edition, with 70 new 
Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. Is. 6<2. 

Iieotiires on Animal Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6<t 
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The Toxioologist's Guide : a New 

Manual on Poisons, giving the Best Methods 
to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons. 
By J. Horsley, F.CS. Analytical Chemist. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of 

the Diseases of Women; including the 
Diagnosis of Pregnancy. Bj Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. 8vo. 16s. 

Lectures on the 'Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles West, 
M.D. &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8yo. 16«. 

Exposition of the Signs and 

Symptoms of Pregnancy : with other Papers 
on subjects connected with Midwifery. By 
W. F. Montgomery, M.A. M.D. M.R.IJL 
8yo. with Illustrations, 25«. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, 1£A« 
Cantab. Assistant-Suigeon to St. George's 
Hospital. 4 yols. 8yo. £4 13«. 

VoL I. Qeneral Pathology, 21«. 

VoLII. Iiooal Injuries : Gun-shot Wounds, 
Injuries of the Head, Back, Face, Neck, 
Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and 
Lower Extremities, and Diseases of the 
Eye. 21*. 

Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases 
of the Organs of Circulation, Locomotion, 

&C. 2U 
VoL rv. Diseases of the Organs of 
Digestion, of the Genito -Urinary System, 
and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; 
with Appendix and Genebal Index. dO«. 
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Iiootares on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Thomas Watson, 
lfj>. Phyaician-Extraordinary to the 
Vonrth Editioa. 2 vola. 8vo. 84s. 



Ijeottires on Surgical Pathology. 

By J.Paort, FJ&S. Sargeon-£ztnu>rdiiiary 
totheQaeen. Edited by W. Tububb, M.B. 
8to. with 117 Woodcuts, 21«. 



A Treatise on the Continned 

IWws of Great Britain. By G. Mubohisoh, * 
MJ). Senior Physician to the London Fever 
BoBfitak 8vo. with coloored Plates, 18«. 

Anatomy,^ Descriptive and Sur- 

gicaL By Hkhbt Gray, F.ILS. With 
410 Wood Engravings from Diasectiona 
Third Edition, by T. Holmss, M. Ai Cantab. 
Boyal 8vo. 2S», 

The Cydppeedia of Anatomy and 

Physiology. Edited by the late B. B. Todd, 
ILD. FJLS. Assisted by nearly all the 
most eminent cultivators of Physiological 
Science of the present age. 5 vols. 8vo. 
with 2,858 Woodcuts, £6 6«. 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
ILD. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.ILS. of 
Sing's College. With numerous Iliustra- 
tions. Vol. II. 8vo. 25«. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. CoPLAino, M.D. F.B.S. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 

: Anthor,asfliBtedbyJ.aCop]:.AiiD»M.B.aS. 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent sUte of Medical Science. Pp. 1^60, 
in Svo. prioe 38*. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Fraetioal 
Medicine (the larger work). 3 vols. Svo. 
£& lU 



The Works of Sir B. C. Brodie^ 

Bart, collected and arranged by Charles 
Hawkins, F.B.aS.E. 3 vols. Svo. with 
Medallion and Facsimile, 48s. 

Autobiography of Sir B. C. Brodie, 
Bart printed from the Author's materials 
left in MS. Second Edition. Fcp. 4s. SeL 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Theriq[>eutics, abridged firom Dr. 
Pbbeika's Elements by F. J. Fabbb, K.D. 
assisted by B. Bbntlbt, M.R.C.S. and by 
B. Wabinoton, FJLS. 1 vol. Svo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21s. 



Dr. Fereira's Elements of 

Medica and Therapeutics, Third Edition* by 
' A. S. TATiiOB, M.D. and 6. O. Reks, M J>. 

8 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 15s. 

Thomson's Ck>nspeotus of the 

British Pharmacopcsia. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, corrected and made conformable 
throughout to the New PharmaoopoBia of 
the General Council of Medical .Education. 
By K Lloyd Bibkett, M.D. ISmo. 5«. 6dL 

Mannal of the Domestie Fsraotice 

of Medicine. By W. B. K jwmvaa r, 
F.B.C.&E. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5«. 

The Bestoratlon of Health; or, 

the Application of the Laws of Hygiene to 
the Recovery of Health : a Manual Ibr the 
Invalid, and a Guide in the Sick Room. 
By W. Stbaitox, M.D. Fcp. 6«. 

Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing for 

Children and Invalids. By the same 
Author. Fcp. Ss. 

Manual for the dassiflcationy 

Training, and Education of the Feeble- 
Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic By P. 
Mabtik Duncan, M.B. and Whxiamc 
MiiiTiARD. Crown 8vo. 5«.^ 



The Fine ArtSy and Illustrated Editions. 



The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Tear in their Seasons 
and Phases; with Passages selected from 
Ancient and Modern Authors. ByRiCHABD 
PiooT. Accompanied by a Series of 25 
full-page Blustrations, and numerous Mar- 
ginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leiohton, 
F.S.A. 4to. 42«. 



The New Testament, illustrated with 

Wood Engravings after the Early Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4tow 
63s. doth, gilt top; or £5 5». morocco. 

Lyra Germanioa; Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Cbristiaa 
Year. Trandated by Cathssins Wink- 
WOBTH ; 125 Illustrations on Wood diawm 
by J. Lbxohton, F.S.A. Fcp. 4to. 21#. 
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Cats' and Farlie's Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
yerbs of all Nations : compriaing 121 
Blostrations on Wood by J. Leiohton, 
F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by 
B. PiooT. Imperial 8vo. Sis. 6d 

Shakspeare's Sentiments and 

Similes printed in Black and Gold and illn- 
' minated in the Missal style by Hkhtbt Noel 
Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21«. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Illustrated 

with 161 Original Designs by D. MACiiss, 
B.A. Super-royal 8vo. 31*. Qd, Imperial 
16mo. 10<. &d. 



The History of Our Lord, as exem- 
plified in Works of Art. By Mrs. Jamesoh 
and Lady Eastlie:e. Being the concluding 
Series of 'Sacred and Legendary Art' 
Second Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Ijegends of the Saints 
and Martyrs. Fourth Edition, with 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s. Sd, 

Mrs. Jameson's Iiegends of the Monastio 
Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21«. 

Mrs. Jameson's Iiegends of the Madonna. 
Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21«. 



Arts, Manufactures, ^e. 



Drawing from 19'ature ; a Series of 

Progressive Instructions in Sketching, from 
Elementary Studies to Finished Views, 
with Examples from Switzerland and the 
Pyrenees. By Gbobgb Barnard, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 
18 Lithographic Plates and 108 Wood En- 
gravings. Imp. 8vo. 25«. 

Enoyclopsedia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph Gwilt. With more than 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 

Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. By Charles C. Perkins. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. 63«. 

The Grammar of Heraldry: con- 
taining a Description of all the Principal 
Charges used in Armory, the Signification 
of Heraldic Terms, and the Rules to be 
observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. 
By John E. Cussans. Fcp. with 196 
WoodcutSj 48. Qd, 

The Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the Principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By CS. Lowndes. Po8t8vo.5«. 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

By T. M. GooDEYB, M.A. Prof, of Me- 
chanics at the B. M. Acad. Woolwich. 
Second Edition, with 217 Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 6s. 6d 



Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Re-written and en- 
larged by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., assisted 
by numerous gentlemen eminent in Science 
and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 
8vo. £4. 

Encyclopeedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and PracticaL 
By E. Crest, C.E. With above 8,000 
Woodcuts. 8va 42s^ 

Treatise on MUls and Millwork. 

By W. Fairbairn, C.E. F JLS. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32«; 

Useful Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First and Sroond 
Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 10«. Qd, each. 

The Applioation of Cast and "Wrouglit 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 



Iron Ship Building, its 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By 
the same Author. With 4 Plates and 130 
Woodcuts, 8vo. 18«. 

The Practical Mechanic's Jotuv 

nal : An Illustrated Record of Mechanical 
and Engineering Science, and Epitome of 
Patent Inventions. 4to. price Is. monthly. 
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The Practical Draughtsman's 

Book of Industrial Design. By W. John- 
SOX, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With many hundred 
Illustrations. 4to. 28«. 6dL 

The Patentee's Manual : a Treatise 

on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent 
for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By 
J. and J. H. JoHirsoar. Post 8vo. 7«. 6dL 

The Artisan Club's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to MineSy Ik^Ils, Steam * Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
G.E. Seventh Edition ; with 37 Plates and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. i2«. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; 
illustrated by many Plates and Woodcuts. 
By the same Author. New and enlarged 
Edition in course of publication in 24 Parts^ 
royal 4to. 2«. 6d, each. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By J. Bourne. C.K With 1 99 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.9s. The Introduction of ' Recent 
Improvements* may be had separately, with 
110 Woodcuts, price Bs. $d. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine, by the 
same Author, forming a Key to the Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 9«. 

The Theory of War Ulnstrated 

by numerous Examples from History. By 
Lieut.-Gol. P. L. MacDouoall. Third 
Edition, with 10 Plans. Post 8vo. 10<. 6dL 



The Art of Perfumery ; the History 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By 
Dr. Piesse, F.CS. Third Edition, with 
68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10«. Qd. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged 
with 88 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6». 

Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By C. W. Hosktns, Esq. With 24 
Woodcuts from Designs by G. Cruik- 
SHANK. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5$. Qd, 

Loudon's Enoydopeedia of Agri- 
culture: Comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 81«. 6d, 

Ijoudon's XSnoyclopeddia of Gardening : 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. BU. 6d. 

liOudon's Enoyolopeddia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture. With 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

History of Windsor Great Park 

and Windsor Forest. By William Mbn- 
ZIE8, Resident Deputy Surveyor. With 2 
Maps and 20 Photographs. Imp. folio, £8 Bs, 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Morton. 8vo. 10«. 6dL 



Religioiis and Moral Works. 



An Exposition of the 39 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal. By £. Habold 
B RO WKE, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. 16«. ~ 

Tlie Fentatench. and the IClohistic 
Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. By 
the same. Second Edition. 8vo. 2«. 

3Gzamination-Qnestions on Biahop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Gorlb, M.A. Fcp. 8«. 6dL 

Five Xiectures on the Character 

of St Paul ; being the Hnlsean Lectures 
for 1862. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 95. 



The Idfe and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By W. J. Conybearb, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trin. CoIL Cantab, and J. S. 
HowsoK, D.D. Principal of Liverpool ColL 

LiBRABT Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c 2 vols. 4to. 48<. 

Intermbdiatb Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 8i«. Qd. 

People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 12«. 
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The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. B7 James 
Smith, F.R.& Grown 8ro. Charts, 8«. 6<i. 

Fasti Saoriy or a Key to the 

Chronology of the New Testament ; com- 
prising an Historical Harmony of the Fonr 
Gospels, and Chronological Tables gene- 
rally from B.O. 70 to A.D. 70 : with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation and other Aids. By 
Thomas Lewin, M.A. F.S. A. Imp. 8vo. 42«. 

A Critical and Graxnmatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloncester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galatians, Third Edition, S*.M, 

JEpliesiaxui, Third Edition, 8«.6d. 

Pastoral X^istles, Third Edition, 10*. 9d, 

Fhilippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10«.6<i. 

Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7«. 9d. 

Historical Leotures on the Iiife of 

Oar Lord Jesns Christ : beiog the Holsean 
Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8yo. 6$. 

The Broad and the Narrow ViTay; Two 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Bev. T. n. Home's Introduction 

to the Critical Stady and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, cor- 
rected, and extended under carefid Editorial 
revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 Ids. (kL 

Bev. T. H. Home's Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John 
Ayre,M.A With Maps, &c Post 8vo. 9s. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge ; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture; intended to establish its Authority 

" and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. 
J. Atre, M.A. With Maps, 15 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10s. 6dL 

TheGreek Testament ; withNotes, 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Rev. 
W. Webster, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
WnxxssoTSf, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s.' 

YoIm I. the Grospels and Acts, 20s. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 



Every-day Scripture Difftcnlties 

explained and illustrated. By J. £. Prbs- 
GOTT, M.A. Vol. I. Matthew and Mark ; 
Vol. IL Luke and Jt^n, 2 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENSo, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. People's Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. or in 6 Parts, Is. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By Prof. A. 
KcEHEN, of Leyden. Translated from the 
Dutch, and edited with Notes, by the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLBKSo, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 
8vo. 8s. 6d, 

The Church and the World: Essays 

on Questions of the Day. By various 
Writers. Edited by Rev. Orby Shiflet, 
M.A. 8vo. ^ [^Nearly reacfy. 

The Formation of Christendom. 

Part L By T. W. Alues. 8vo. 12s. 

Christendom's Divisions ; a Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d: 

Christendom's Divisions, Part II. 

Greeks and LoHhb, being a History of their 
Dissentions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same Author. 

[ Nearfy ready. 

The Life of Christ, an Eclectic Gos- 
pel, from the Old and New Testaments, 
arranged on a New Principle, with Analytical 
Tables, &c. By Charl.es Db la Pryme, 
Bi.A. Revised Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or, History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bunsek. 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Temporal Mission of the 

Holy^Gbost; or. Reason and Revelation. 
By the Most Rev. Archbishop Mankino. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d 

Essays on Beligion and Litera- 
ture. Edited by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Manning. 8vo. 10s. Sd. 

iissays and Beviews. By the Rev. 

W. Temple, DJ>. the Rev. R. Wiluams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Poweu:, M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Pattison, BJ>. and the Rev. 
B.JowBTT,M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp. 5s. 
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Moflheixn'8 Ecclesiastical History. 

Mimx>ocK and Soambs*s Translation and 
Notes, re-edited by the Bey. W. Stubbs, 
8 Yols. 8to. 45«. 



Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: With Life bj Bishop Hebbb. 
Bevised and corrected by the Bev. C P. 
Edbb, 10 vols. £5 5s. 

Fassiiig Thoughts on Religion. 

Bj the Author of 'Amy Herbert' New- 
Edition. Fcp.6«. 

Thonglits for the Holy TVeek, for 
Young Persons. By the same Author. 
8d E^it on. Fcp. Sva 2s. 

ITislLt Iiesflozui ttoTo. Boripture. By the 
same Author. 2d Edition. 82mo. Ss, 

Belf-examination before Confirmation. 
By the same Author. 32mo. It. 6d, 

Beadings for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp.4«. 

Beadingfl for Every Day in Lent, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jbbemt 
Tatlob. By the same. Fcp. 5«. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
Jbbbmt Tatlob. By the same. 82mo. 8«. 

Principles of Education drawn 

from Nature and Bevelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper Classes. 
By the same. 2 vols. fcp. 12«. 6d, 

Morning Clouds. Second Edition. 
Fcp. 5«. 

The Wife's Manual; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts^ and Songps on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Lifa, By the Bev. W. Gal- 
YBBT, MJL Crown 8vo. 10«. Qd, 

Spiritual Songs for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. MoNSELL, LL.D. Yicar of Egham. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 4c. 6dL 

Tlie Beatitudes : Abasement before God : 
Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness of Spirit; Desire 
fbr Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart ; 
the Peace-makers; Sufferings for Christ. 
By the same. 2nd Edition, fcp. 8s. 6dL 

Lyra Domestioa ; Christian Songs for 
Domestic Edification. Translated from the 
F$aUery mid Harp of C. J. P. Spitta, and 
tram other sources, by Bighabd Majbsde. 
FiBST and Secokd'Sebies, fcp. 4g, 6d.each. 



Iiyra Sacra; Hymns, Ancient and 
Modom, Odes, and Fragments of Sacred 
Poetry. Edited by the Bev. B. W. Savilb, 
MJL Third Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 5«. 

Lyra Gtermanica, translated from the 

German by Miss C. Winkwobth. Fibst 
Sebies, Hynms for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals; Second Sebies, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 6i, each Sebies. 

Hynms firom Lyra Oermaoioa, l8mo. U. 

Lyra Eucharistica ; Hymns and 
Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modem ; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Bev. Obbt Shiflet, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Terses on 
the Life of Chris<^ Ancient and Modem ; 
with other Poems. By the same Editor. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Fop. 7«. 6d 

Lyra Mystica; Hymns and Terses on Sacred 
Subjects, Ancient and Modem. By the 
same Editor. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

The Chorale Book for England ; 

a complete Hjmm-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England: the Hymns translated by Miss C. 
WnfKwoBTH ; the Tunes arranged by Pro£ 
W. S. Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
Fcp. 4to. 12s. ed. 

€3ongregational Edition. Fcp. 2s. 

The Catholic Doctrine of the 

Atonement; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church : with an lutro- 
ducti(Hi on the Principle of Theological 
Developments. By H. N. Oxenham, M.A. 
formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
8vo. 8s. Qd. 

From Sunday to Sunday; an attempt 

to consider familiarly the Weekday Li^ 
and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By 
B. Gee, M.A. Fcp. 5«. 

First Sundays at Church; or, 

Familiar Conversations on the Morning and 
Evening Services of the Church of England. 
By J. E. Riddle, BLA. Fcp. 2s. 6d, 

The Judgment of Conscience, 

and other Sermons. ByBiOHABDWHATBLT, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Crown 
8va 4s. 6d, 

Paley's Moral Philosophy, with 

Annotations. ByBiOHABDWHATELT,D.D. 
late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 
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Travels^ Voyages^ <^c. 



Oatline Sketches of the High 

Alps of Dauphin^ By T. 6. Bonnet, M j^ 
F.GA M.A.a Fellow of St John's CoU. 
Comb. With 18 Plates and a Coloured Map. 
Post 4to. 16«. 

loe Caves of Franoe andSwitsar- 

land; a narrative of Subterranean Explora- 
tion. Bj the Bev. 6. F. Bbownb, MA. 
Fellow and Asaistant-Tator of St Catherine's 
GolL Cambridge, MJLC. With 11 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6dL 

Village Idfe in SwitEerlancL By 

Sophia D. Dkt.mard. Post 8yo. 9«. 6d!. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Toyage en Zigzag in Switxerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alfihk 
Club. From the Sketch-Book of one of the 
Party. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with abont 800 Illustrations, 16«. 

Beaten Tracks; or. Pen and Pencil 
Iftatches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
* A Toyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings made on the Spot ^o. lUi, 

ICap of the Chain of Mont Blano, 

from an actual Survey in 1868—1864. By 
A. Adams-Reiixt, F.R.O.& M.A.C. Pub- 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Chib. In Chromolithography on aztra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or 
moimted on canvas in a folding caae^ 12& 6dL 

Transylvania^its Froduots and its 

People. By Cbabucs Borbb. With 5 
Maps and 48 Illustrations on Wood and in 
Chromolithography. 8vo. 21«. 

Explorations in South - west 

AiSrica, from Walvisch B§j to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By Thokas Baxnes, 
FJtG.& 6v«u with Maps and lUostra- 
tion8,21«. 

Vanoonver Island and British 

Oofaimbia ; their History, Besouiees, and 
Proqiecta. By Matthew Maoiii^F.B.G.S. 
With Maps and niustrationB. Sva 18fc 

History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and Kew Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Wiluam Howftt. 
With 8 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from' Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. 



The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

* Narrative of a 8 Years' Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford AiiOOCK, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 42«. 

Last Winter in Borne. By C B. 

Weld. With Portrait and Engravings on 
Wood. Post 8vo. 14«. 

Autumn Bambles in North 

Africa. By John Ormsby, of the Middle 
Temple. With 16 Illastrations. Post 8vo. 
8s.6dL 

The Dolomite Mountains. Ezcur- 

sioDs through Tyrol, Carinthia, Camiola, and 
FriuU in 1861, 1862, and 1868. By J. 
Gilbert and G. C. Churchill^ F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
SV0.2U 

A Summer Tour in the Grisons 

and Italian Valleys of the Bemina. By 
Mrs.HEirRTFRBSHFiELD. With 2 Coloured 
Maps and 4 Views. Post 8vo. 10«. Qd, 

Alpine Byways ; or, Light Leaves gathered 
in 1859 and 1860. By the same Authoress. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10«. 6dL 

A Lady's Tour Bound Monte Bosa; 

including Visits to the Italian Valleys. 
With Map and Illustrations. Post 8yo« 14m. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packb. 
With Maps, &c. and Appendix.  Fcp. 6«. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 
M JLLA. late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illastrations. 

GKiide to the Saatem Alps. iJtut ready. 

Guide to the 'Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
price 7$, 6dL 

Guide to the Oberland and all Switzer- 
land, excepting the Neighbourhood of 
Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard; 
with Lombardy and the adjoining portion 
of 1^1. 78, M, 

A Guide to Spain. By H. O'Shea. 

Post 8vo. with Travelling Map, 15s. 

Christopher Columbus ; his life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d 

Captain James Cook; his Life, 

Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised Edition, 
with numerous Woodcuts. 18mo. 2«. 6rf. 
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Humboldt's Travels and Disoo- 

veries in South America. T^rd Edition, 
with namerooB Woodcuts. 18mo. 2$. Bd, 

Miingo Park's Life and Travels 

in Africa, with an Account of his Death and 
the Substance of Later Discoveries. Sixth 
Edition, with Woodcuts. ISmo. 2s. 6dL 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the 

Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857, com- 
piled from Official Documents in the Ad- 
miralty by W. O. S. GiLLT ; with a Preface 
by W. S. GiLLT, D.D. 3d Edition, fcp. 5s, 



A Week at the Iiand's End. 

By J. T. Blight ; assisted by E. H. Bodd, 
R. Q. Couch, and J. Ralfs. With Map 
and 96 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 6d, 

Visits to Bemarkable Places : 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
2 vols, square crown Svo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25s, 

The Bural Life of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 12«. 6<L 



Works of Fiction. 



Atherstone Priory. ByL. N. Comrv. 
2 vols, post Svo. 21«. 

Sllioe : a Tale. By the same. Post Svo. 9s, ed. 

Stories and Tales by the Author 

of ' Amy Herbert,' uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story complete in a single volume. 



Eatharute Ashton, 

Zs,6d, 
Margaret Perci- 

VAL, 5s. 
Lanbton Parsov- 

AOB, 4s. 6dl 
Ursula, 4s. 6dL 



Amy Herbert, 2s. Bd, 
Gertrude, 2s. Qd. 
Earl's Daughter, 

2s. Bd. 
Experience of Life, 

2s. Bd. 
Cleve Hall, 3s. Bd, 
Ivors, 8s. Bd. 

A Glimpse of the "World. By the Author 
of  Amy Herbert.* Fcp. 7s. Bd. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys : 

an Historical Romance. By W, Bramlet- 
MooRE, M. A. Incumbent of Gerrard's Cross, 
Bucks. Third Edition, with 14 Dlustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s; 

Icelandic Legends. Collected by 

JoN. Arnason. Selected and Translated 
from the Icelandic by George E. J. Powell 
and E. Magnusson. Second Series, 
with Notes and an Introductory Essay on 
the Origin and Genius of the Icelandic 
' Folk-Lore, and 8 Illustrations on Wood. 
Crown Svo. 21s. 

The Warden : a Novel. By Akthont 
Trollope, Crown Svo. 3s. Bd, 

Barcliester Towers: a Sequel to 'The 
Warden.' By the same Author. Crown 
Svo. 5s. 



The Gladiators : a Tale of Rome and 
Judaea. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
Crown Svo. 5s. 

Digby Ghrand, au Autobiography. By the 
same Author. 1 vol. 5s. 

Kate Coventry, an Autobiofin^phy. By the 
same. 1 voL 5s. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Lo- 
custs. By the same. 1 vol. 6s. 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northampton- 
shire. 1 voL 5s. 

G-ood for Xothing, or All Down Hill. By 
the same. 1 vol. 6s. 

The Queen's Maries, a Bomanoc of Holy- 
rood. By the same. 1 vol. 6s. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By 
the same Author. 1 vol. 5s. 

Tales from Greek M3rthology. 

By George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar 
of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 
16mo. 8s. Bd. 

Tales of the Gtods and Heroes. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 4s. Bd, 

GkJlus ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus : with Notes and Excursuses 
illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Romans. From the German of 
Prof. Becker. New Edition. [^Nearly ready, 

Charicles'; a Tale illnstrative of Private 
Life among the Ancient Greeks : with Notes 
and Excursuses. From the German of Prof. 
Becker. New Edition. {^Nearly ready. 
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Poetry and The Drama. 



Ck>ethe'8 Second Faust. Tranalated 
bj John Anstbb, LL.D. M.R.I.A. Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the Universitj of 
Dnblin. PostSvo. 15«. 

Tasso's Jertusalem Delivered, 

translated into English Verse by Sir J. 
Kingston James, Kt. M.A. 2 toIs. fbp. 
with Facsimile, 14«. 

Poetic^ Works of John Edmund 

Reade"; with final Revision and Additions. 
8 vols. fcp. 18«. or each voL separately, 6«. 

Moore's Poetical Works, Cheapest 

Editions complete in 1 voL including the 
AntobiographicalPrafiuses and Author's last 
Notes, which are still copyright. Crown 
Svo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6«. or 
People's Edition, in larger type, 12«. 6<1 

Moare'B Foetioal 'Works, as above, Library 
Edition, medium 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, \Am. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3«. 6d. each. 

Moore's Lalla Bookli. S2mo. Plate, 

la. 16mo. Vignette, 2«. 6<l. 

Tenniel's Sdition of Moore's Lalla 
Bookh^ with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21a. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. 32mo. 

Portrait, 1«. 16mo. Vignette, 2«. Gcf. 

MaeiliBe'B Sdition of Moore's Irish 
MdadieMy with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
]>rawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31«. 6<f, 

Maolise's Sdition of Moore's Irish 
MtUtditSj with all the Original Designs (as 
above) reduced by a New Process. Imp. 
16mo. 10«. td. 

Southey's Poetical Works, with 

the Authoi^s last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3«. 6d. each. 



Iiays of Ancient Borne ; with Ivry 

and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Magavlat. 16mo. 4«. 6dL 

Iiord Maoaiila7*8 Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With 90 Blustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Sohabp. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

Poems. By Jsan Inoelow. Tenth Edi. 
UoiL Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

Poetical Works of Iietitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. 

Playtime with the Poets : a Selec- 
tion of the best English Poetry for the use 
of Children. ByaLADT. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare, 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 14«. or, with the same Illustrations, 
in 6 pocket vols. d«. 6<i. each. 

Arundines Cami, slve Mnsarum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque 
edidit H. Dburt, M.A. Editio Sexta, cu- 
ravit H. J. Hodgson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price 7«. 6dL 

The Iliad of Homer Translated 

into Blank Verse. By Ichabod Charles 
Wright, M.A. late Fellow of Magdalen 
ColL Ozon. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2U. 

The Hiad of Homer in English 

Hexameter Verse. By J. Henry Dart, 
M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford ; Author 
of * The Exile of St Helena, Newdigate, 
1838.' Square crown 8vo. price 2U. cloth. 

Dante's Divine Comedy, translated 

in English Terza Rima by John Dayman, 
MJL [With the Italian Text, after 
Brunetti, interpaged.] 8vo. 2i8, 



Rural Sports, ^c. 



Snoyclopeedia of Bural Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
an} Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Badng, &c By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). 8vo. 42«. 

Kotes on Bifle Shooting. By Cap- 
tain Heaton, Adjutant of the Third Man- 
chester Rifle Volunteer Corps. Fcp. 2«. ^d. 



CoL Hawker's Instructions to 

Toimg Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author's Son. 
Square crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 18«. 

The Bifle, its Theory and Prac- 
tice. By Arthur Walker (79th High- 
landers), Staff. Hytheand Fleetwood Schools 
of Musketry. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with 126 Woodcuts, 5«. 
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The Dead Shot,or Sportsman's Complete 
Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the GoUf 
Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c £7 
Mabesman. Fep. inth Pbitas, 6», 

Hints on Shooting, Fishing;, ^eo. 

both on Sea and Land and in the Fresh 
And Saltwater Lochs of Scotland. By 
G. Idui;, Esq. Second Edition. J*cp. 6«. 

The Fly-PiBherVi Entomology. 

By Alfbed Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Insect Sixth Edition; witii 20 
coloured Plates. 8yo. lis. 

Hand-book of Angling.: Teaching 

Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- fishing, Sal- 
mon-fishing; vith tike Natural History «f 
£i7er Fish, and the best modes of Catching 
the « By Ephkmkra. Fcp. Woodcid;^ 5«. 

The Cricket Field ; or, the History 

and fte Science of the Game of Criciket. By 

EsPYcnoFT,BA. 4th Edition. Fcp. 5«. 

Tlie Criokot Tutor; a Treatise eiclufliTely 
Practical By the same. 18mo. Is, 

Cricketana. By the same Author. With 7 
Portraits of Cricketers. Fcp. 6*, 

Touatton the Horse. Recked and 
enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.B. «vo. 
with nnmerons Woodcuts, 12», ^. 

Youatt on tlie Dog. (By the same Author.) 
8yo. with numerous Woodcutsj^ 6<. 



man's Guide : willi CensideratxaaB ma the 
Duties of 'Grooms, on PnrckoBiBg Heod 
Stock, and on Veterinary Examination. 
By DiGBT CoLUWs. Post «VX). ^. 



Blaine's Veterinary Art: a Trea- 
tise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the 
Horse, Neat Cattle, and Sheep. SewaCh 
Edition, revised and enlarged by C5. StkbIi, 
M.aX3. V.B.L. 8vo. witti FUtes asd Wood- 
cuts, 18«. 



»'« Foorfcyandhowtokeep 

itSomid. By W. Miles, Esq. 9th Edition, 
with Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 12«.£<2. 

JL Plain Treatise on Hone^hoeinff. Mj 

lie same Author. Post 8vo. wiflw Dlnstai- 
txona,'2s,ea. 

Stables and StaJble Pittinga. By the same. 
hnp. evo. with 18 Plates, 16». 

JiiMBttto on HoBMs' 'TDaeftl^ addfe^ 
Pjorchasen. By tibesame. Pogt^w. lc€i£. 



and SCanGBUTreB of 



On Drill 

CSawahy, eombniad with ^^ 

By Major-Gen. MiCHAn. W. ^hhv, <S.B. 
Cemmanding the Poonah Divisien «f the 
Bombay Army. 8vo. 12«. 6* 

The Dog in Health and IHseaae. 

By Stonbhevob. With 76 Wood En- 
gravings. SqnaPB crown 8vo. 15*. 

The Oreyhound. By the eame Ai^or. 
Bevised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Graj- 
hounds. Bq[uare crown 9vo. *21i. 

The Ox, hu Diseasei «iid ttheir 'Thwii. 
Blent; with an Essay on Partnrifion in the 
Cow. By J. R. DoB8oi!r,W.R.C.V.fi. Gmwa 
«iw). with Hiastrations, 7«. M. 



Commerce, NamgiOion, and Mercantile Ajff^irs. 



A Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M*Cui>- 
LOCH. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 50«. 

Practical Guide for British Ship- 
masters to United States Ports. By Pieb- 
BEPONT Edwjlbds, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Vice-Con&ul at New York. Post Svo. 8«. BA 

A Mannal for Kavai Oadets. By 

J. M^EiL Boyd, late Captain fi.N. fWrd 
Edition ; with 240 Woodcuts^ andll<oolouMd 
P^es. Post Svo. 12*. 6d 



The Iiaw of :N:ations Considered 

as Independent Political Commnnities. By 
Tbavebs Twiss, D.CL. Regius Professor 
of Civn Law in the University of Oxfoid. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30«. or separately, Pabt L Peace, 
12«.PabtIL War, 188. 

A ITautioal Dic^naary, deOnsbog 

the Technical Language rehitive to the 
BuHfling and Equipment of SaiHng Vessels 
»nd Steamers, &c By Akthub Touira. 
Second Edition ; with Plates and ISO Wood- 
cuts. 8yo, IBs, 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 



Kodem Codkarj fbr Prirate 

Yamfliea, ndiieed to « System of Easy 
PtBctice IB a Series of csreiTiIIy-tested 
Beceipta. By Eliza Acroir. Newly re- 
Tued and enlarged ; with 8 Plates, Fignres, 
Idd Woodcuts. Fep. 7t. 6il. 



The Handbook of Dining ; or. Cor- 
pulency and Leanness scientifically oon- 
Bidered. By BioixAT-SiAyAKiN, Author of 
'Physiologie du Godt.' Translated by 
L. F. SofFSON. Revised Edition, with 
AMitiqnB. "Se^Zt^^dL 

On Vood and its Digestion; an 

bttrodnction to Diatetics. By W.BBomnr, 
1U>. Pbysiciaii to St. Thomas's Hosfiital, 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Post 8v«. 12t. 

mrine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

By Thomas 6. Shaw. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 
81 Dlustrations on Wood. 8vo. 16«. 

APraotioal Treatise on Brewing; 

with Formuks for Public Brawersr and In- 
Btmctions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d: 

How to Brew Gk>od Beer : a com- 

j^ete Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale, 
Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
and Table Beer. By John Pitt. Revised 
Edition. Fcp. 4s. 6d. 

Short Whist. By Majob A. The 
Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an Essay 
on the Theory of the Modem Scientific 
Cfamie by Pbov. P. F<9. ds. ^ 

Whist, What to Lead. By Cam. 

Thkd Edition. 32mo^ 1«. 

Two Hundred Chess Problems, 

composed by F. Hsalbt, including the 
Problems to which the Prizes were awarded 
by the Committees of the Era, the Man<^ 
Chester, the Binningham, and the Bristol 
Chess Problem Tournaments ; accompanied 
by the Solutiohs. Grown 8vo. with 200 
Diagrams, 59. 

Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society ; with a Glance at Bad 
Habits. Revised, with Additions, by a Ladt 
efRAHK. Fcpi.2<i6if. 



The Cabinet Iiawyer; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and 
Criminal. 21st Edition, extended by the 
Author ; including the Acts of the Sessions 
1864 and 1865. Fcp. lOx. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Health ; or, an 

Expositien of the Physiologieai and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to Human Longevity 
and Happiness. By Southwood Sbhth, 
M.D; Eleventh Edition, revised and en- 
larged; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 15«. 

Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
PregBaaoy and in tiie Lying-in Room. By 
T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 6s. 

Tha Maternal Management of Children 
in Health and Disease. By the same 
Author. Fcp. 5«. 

Ifotes on Hospitals. Bjr Florencb 

Nightingale. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18x. 

The Law relating to Benefit 

Building Societies; with Practical Obser- 
vations on the Act and all the Cases decided 
thereon, also a Form of Rules and Forms of 
Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pratt, Barrister. 
2nd Edition. Fcp. 3s. 6(f. 

O. M. Willich's Popular Tables 

Ibr Ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Renewal 
linee^ &c.; the PuUlc Funds;. Annual 
Aveiaga Price and Interest on Consols from 
1731 to 1861 ; Chemical, Geographical, 
Aatronomical, Trigonometrical Tables, &c 
Post 8vo. 10«. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four and a Half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand 
and from 1 to 365 Days. 12mo. 3«. 6(1. 

Maunder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge and Library of Reference : comprising 
an F^wgliffh Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chro- 
nology, Law Dictionary', Synopsis of the 
Peerage, useful Tables, ^c. Fcp. 10«. 
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General and School Atlases. 



An Atlas of History and Olo- 
graph}'', representdng the Political State of 
the World at saccessive Epochs from the 
commencement of the Chrifltian Era to the 
Present Time, in a Series of 16 coloured 
Maps. By J. S. Bbeweb, M.A. Third 
Edition, revised, &c. by £. C Bbeweb, 
LL.D. Royal Svo. 16«. 

Bishop Butler's Atlas of Modem 

Geography, in a Series of 33 full-coloured 
Maps, accompanied by a complete Alpha- 
betical Index. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Royal Svo. 10<. 6dL 

Bishop Butler's Atlas of Ancient 

Greography, in a Series of* 24 ftill-coloured 
Maps^ accompanied by a complete Accen- 
tuated Index. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Royal Syo. I2«. 



School Atlas of Physical, Poli- 

tical, and Commercial Geography, in 17 
full-coloured Maps, accompanied by de- 
scriptive Letterpress. By E. Hughes 
F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. 10«. ^ 

Middle-Class Atlas of General 

Geography, in a Series of 29 full-coloured 
Maps, containing the most recent Terri- 
torial Changes and Discoveries. By WAi^Tma 
M'Leod, F.R.G.S. 4to. bs. 

Physical Atlas of Great Britain 

and Ireland; comprising 30 full-coloured 
Maps, with illustrative Letterpress, forming 
a concise Synopsis of British Physical Greo- 
graphy. By Walter M*Lbod, F.R.G.S. 
Fcp. 4to. 7». 6d: 



Periodical Publications. 



The Edinburgh Beyiew, or Cri- 
tical Journal, published Quarterly in Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October. 8vo. price 
6«. each No. 

The County Seats of the Koble- 

men and Gentlemen of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Edited by the Rev. F, O. Mobbis, 
B.A. Rector of Nunburnholme. In course 
of publication monthly, with coloured Views, 
in 4to. price 2«. 6dL each Part 



Fraser's Magazine for Town and 

Country, published on the 1st of eadi 
Month. 8vo. price 2«. 6d!. each No. 

The Alpine Journal: a Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Obser- 
vation. By Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by H. B. George, M.A. Published 
Quarterly, May 31, Aug. 31, Nov. 30, Feb. 
28. 8vo. price 1«. 6<2. each No. 



Knowledge for the Young. 



The Stepping Stone to Knowledge: 

Containing upwards of 700 Questions and 
Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted 
to the capacity of Infant Minds. By a 
Mother. 18mo. price 1«. 

The Stepping Stone to G-eography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. 1«. 

The Stepping Stone to Snglish History : 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. 1«. 

The Stepping Stone to Bible Know- 
ledge: Containing several Hundred Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Old and New 
Testaments. 18mo. 1«. 

The .Stepping Stone to Biography: 
Containing several Hundred Questions and 
Answers on the Lives of Eminent Men and 
Women. 18mo. 1«. 



Second Series of the Stepping 

Stone to ELnowledge: containing upwards 
of Eight Hundred Questions and Answers 
on Miscellaneous Subjects not contained in 
the FiBST Sbsies. 18mo. U. 

The Stepping Stone to French Pronun- 
ciation and Conversation : Containing seve- 
ral Hundred Questions and Answers. By 
Mr. P. Sadlbr. 18mo. 1«. 

The Stepping Stone to English Gram- 
mar : containing several Hundred Questions 
and Answers on English Grammar. 'By 
Mr. P. Sadlbb. 18mo. 1<. 

The Stepping Stone to Xatnral History : 

YEBTBB&A.TE Or BAGKBONBD AnIMALS. 

Pabt I. Mcmmalia ; Pabt II. Birds, Bq^ 
tiles, Fishes. 18mo. Is, each Part. 



INDEX. 



Abbott on Sight and Touch A 

Acton's Modem Cookery 19 

Alcock's Residence in Japan yi 

A LLi B8 on Formation of Christianity 18 

Alpine Guide (The) 15 

Apjohn's Manual of the Metalloids 8 

Abaqo's Bic^aphies of Scientific Men .... 4 

Popular Astronomy 7 

Arnold's Manual of English Literature. ... 5 

Abnott's Elements of Physics 7 

Arundines Cami 17 

Atherstone Priory 16 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson .... *6 

Atbb'b Treasury of Bible Knowledge IS 

Bacon's Essays, by Whatbly . . .* 4 

life and Letters, by Speddinq. ... 8 

Works 4 

Bain on the Emotions and Will 7 

— on the Senses and Intellect 7 

on the Study of Character 7 

Baines's Explorations in S.W. Africa .... 15 

Ball's Guide to the Central Alps 15 

Guide to the Western Alps 16 

Babnabo's Drawing from Nature 11 

Batloon's Rents and Tillages 12 

BeatenTracks 15 

Bbckeb's CharicUt and Qdllu$ 16 

Bbethoten'b Letters S 

Bbn vet 's Sanskrit-English Dictionary .... 5 

Bbbbt'b Journals 8 

Black's Treatise on Brewing 19 

Blacklby and Fbibdlandeb's German 

and English Dictionary 5 

Blaine's Rural Sports 17 

Veterinary Art 18 

Blight's Week at the Land's End 16 

Boasb's Essay on Human Nature 6 

^— - Philosophy of Nature 6 

Boneb's Transylvania 15 

Bonnby's Alps of Dauphin^ 15 

Booth's Epigrams 6 

BouBNB on Screw Propeller 12 

Bouknb's Catechism of the Steam Engine. . 12 

 Handbook of Steam Engine .... 12 

Treatise on the Steam Engine. . . . • 12 

Bowdlbb'b Family Shakspbabb. ..... ^« . . 17 

Boyd's Manual for Naval Cadets ; 18 

Bbam^by-Moobb's Six Sisters of the Valleys 16 
Bbandb's Dictionary of Science, Literature, 

andArt 9 

Bbay's (C.) Education of the Feelings 7 

Philosophy of Necessity........ 7 

Bbbwbb's Atlas of History and Geography 20 

Bbinton on Food and Digestion 19 

Bristow's Glossary of Mineralogy 8 

Bbodie's Constitutional History 



Bbodib's (Sir C. B.) Works 10 

 Autobiography 10 

Bbownb's Ice CSaves of France andSwitier- 

land 15 

Exposition 39 Articles 12 

Pentateuch..; 1 

Buckle's History of Civilization 2 

Bull's Hintsto Mothers 19 

Maternal Management of Children. . 19 

Bunsbn's Ancient Egypt 2 

Bunsen on Apocrypha IS 

Burke's Vicissitudes of Families 4 

Bu ETON'S Christian Church S 

Butler's Atlas of Ancient Geography .... 20 
Modem Geography 20 

(Cabinet Lawyer 19 

Calvebt's Wife's Manual 14 

(Campaigner at Home 6 

Cats and Farlib's Moral Emblems li 

Chorale Book for England 14 

Clough's Lives from Plutarch 2 

CoLENso (Bishop) on Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua IS 

CoLLiNs's Horse Trainer's^Guide 18 

Columbus's Voyages....- 15 

Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 

Country 6 

Coninoton's Handbook of Chemical Ana- 
lysis 9 

Contanssau's Two French and English 

Dictionaries '. 5 

Cony bbabb and Howson's Life and Epistles 

efSt.Paul 12 

Cook's Voyages 15 

CoPLA N d's Dictionary of Practical Medicine 10 

Ck>x's Tales of the Great Persian War 2 

Tales from Greek Mythology 16 

Tales oftbe Gods and Heroes 16 

Tales of Thebes and ArgOB 16 

Cresy's Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineering 11 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 6 

Cbowe's History of France. 2 

C us SANS'S Grammar of Heraldry 11 

Dart's Iliad of Homer 17 

D'AuBiaNli.'s History of the Refomiation in 

the time of Calvin 2 

Dayman's Dante's Divina Commedla 17 

Dead Shot (The), by Marksman 18 

Db la Rive's Treatise on Electricity 8 

Dblmard's Village Life in Switzerland.. . . 15 

Db la Pbyme's Life of Christ IS 

Db Morgan on Matter and Spirit 6 

Db Tocqubvillb's Democracy in America 2 

DoBSON on the Ox 18 
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Duncan and Millard on Classification, 

&c. of the Idiotic 10 

Dtkr's City of Rome 2 

Bdinbnrgrh Review (The) 29 

Bdward8*s Shipmaster's Guide 18 

Klements of Botany 8 

BUice,a Tale \', i6 

Bllioott's Broad and Narrow Way 13 

— :: Commeu tary on Ephesians .... 13 

Destiny of the Creature 13 

— Leotores on Life of Christ ..... 13 

COBMMeirtary on Galatiana .... 13 

 PlMtotal £piBt. la 

' Pbitippian8,&c. IS 

 Thesaaloniana W 

Basaysand Reriewft 13 

— OB Reliipon and Uteratare^ edited by 

Manning 13 

Fairbairn's Application of Cast and 

Wroofcht Iron to Buildingr ii 

— Information tor Bng^neera . , li 

Treatise on Mills ft MUIwork 11 

Fairb AiRN on Iron Ship Building^ 1 1 

Farrar's Chapters on Languaf^e 5 

Ffoulkss's Christendom's Divisions ...... 13 

Fraaer's Magazine 20 

Fresh riBLo's Alpine Byways 15 

—— Tour in the Grisons ........ 15 

Fboudb'b History of Rngland. I 

Garratt's Marvels and Mysteries of Instinct 8 

Gbb's Sunday to Sunday H 

GiLRRRTand Church ill's Dolomite Moun* 

taina , 15 

Gilly's Shipwrecks of the Navy 16 

Gobtrb'b Second Faust, by Anster 17 

Goodbvb's Elements of Mechanism 11 

GoRLB'aUneations on Brownb's Exposition 

of the 89 Articles 12 

Grant's Stbics of Aristotle 4 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson 6 

Grat's Anatomy 10 

Grbbnb's Corals and Sea Jellies 8 

— — — Sponges and Animalculae 8 

Grovb on Correlation of Physical Forces r. 8 

GwifcT's Encyclopaedia of Architecture ,,^, u 



Handbook of Angling, by Bphbkbra. ..... 18 

Harb on Election of Representatives 5 

Hartwig's Harmonies of Nature , , f 8 

Sea and its Living Wonders. ... ' 8 

Tropical World 8 

Hauqhton's Manual of Geology 8 

Hawkbr's Instructions to Toung Sports- 
men 17 

Bbaton 's Notes on Rifie Shooting 17 

Hbalby's Chera Ptx>blems 19 

Hblps's Spanish Conquest in America .... 2 

Hbrsohrl's Essays-from Reviews 9 

— — — Outlines of Astronomy 7 

Hrwitt on the Diseases of Women 9 

Hints on Etiquette I9 

Hodgson's Time and Space , . , 7 

HoLLAND'sEssays on Scientific Subjects . . 9 



Holmbs's System of Surgery, 9 

HooKBR and Walkbr-Arnott's British 

Flora g 

HoRNR's Introduction to the Scriptures!*. .. 13 

 Compendium of the Scriptures.. 13 

Horslbt's Manual of Poisons 9 

HosKTNs's Talpa 12 

How we Spent the Summer !!.... 15 

Howitt's Australian Dis covery 15 

Rural Life of England 16 

Visits to Remarkable Places .... 16 

Howson's Hulsean Lectures on St. Paul, ... 13 

HuoHBS's (E.) Geographical Atla» 2a 

(W.) Geogn^y of ficitisb Hin- 

tory and Manual of 6«(^pn^A>]s .^.... 7 

HuLLAH's History of Modem Music S 

Transition Musical Laetnrea .,.. ^. t 

Humboldt's Travel* in Saoth America.. .. 16 

HuMPHRfiTs' Sentimenta ol Shakspeare. . ... 11 

HuTTON's Studies in Parliament 6 

Hymns from Z^a GenMRiGa , , 14 

iNGBLOw's FOems ..,, ......,.• 17 

Icelandic Legends, Sboond Sbrirr. 16 

Idlb's Hints on Shooting 18 



Jambson's Legends of the Saints and Sfar- 

tyrs n 

Legends of the Madonna 11 

• Legends ofthe Monastic Orders II 

Jambson and Eastlabb's History of Our 

Lord « 11 

Johns's Home Walks and Holiday Rambles 8 

Johnson's Patentee's Manual 12 

Practical Draughtsman 13 

Johnston's Gazetteer, or General Geot- 

graphical Dictionary 7 

JoNRs's Christianity and Common Sense- . . 7 



Kalisch's Commentary on the Bible' 5 

— Hebrew Grammar 5 

Kbstbtbn's Domestic Medicine 10 

Ki rbt and Spbncb's Entomology 8 

KuBNBN on Pentateuch and Joshua. 18 

Lady's Tour round Bfbnte Rosa r. • »• 15 

Landon's (L. £. L.) Poetical W<Mrka.. . . . ... 17 

Latham 's English Dictionadry 5 

Lbc ky's History of Rationalism «. .... ...••- 2 

Leisure Hours in Town ... .^. ^,^. .. 6 

Lbwbs's Biographical History (tf Philoaqjdiy: 2 

Lbwin's Fasti Sacri ...»........r...... 13 

Lrwis on Early Roman History .......... 4 

 on Irish Disturbances 4 

on Observation and Reasomng in 

Politics .4 

on PoKtical Terms .».. «.» 4 

Lbwis's Essays on Administiations« ....... 4 

— Fableaof Babrius ,. 4 

LiDDBLLandSeoTT'aGreek-BnglishLsxieoa 5 

Abridged ditto 5 

Life of Man Symbolised ....*. 10 

LiNDLBT and Moorb's Treasury of Botany 8 
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Lonomam'b Lectures on Hutoiyof Englmid 1 

Loudon's Bncytdopeedia of Agriciilliue«.«. 13 

— '• Gardening .... 12 

Plants 9 

 TraeaaBdfihndM 9 

;Cottaf[re, FamuandYillaAreUisctere 13 

l<ow«DM*B auein war Ni i Waw i t ba alr . 11 

LyraDomeatica — .«...•••....•. 14 

lU idba ria t ica. 14 

Gennaniaa 16, 14 

McssiaMina ^..^... 14 

~^— Myai'ica^. .. »-»»«■»...■»«»<»»».«».»•».■»» 14 

*— r^cra ». 14 



If ACULVUkT's (Lonl) Essays S 

History of England 1 

— — Lays at Ancteflt Rome. 17 

MiBcetlaneons Wrttingv 6 

Speeches 5 

— — 'Worits 1 

MAeDOV«ikLf.'sTtieoryefWar n 

llABSHBfAM's Life of Haveleok 3 

McLaoD^a MidlHe^CIara Atlas «f Genend 

Gaagvaphy « 

Physical Atlas of Great Britain 

aodirelaiid 90 

VcOviAocs 's Dietiomry «r Gemmeree. ... 18 

 GeographtoalBiotioiiary.... 7 

aiAcriB^aTancouTerislaiid « 16 

VA«vnes*sLife€irPat]ier1faMeir 8 

Rmieanditafiialen S 

MALiife'sifkAoor Gardener 9 

IfAMmiie en Holy Ghost IS 

«iA8«iT*sHiBtn7«f«Dg!aiid 1 

If A<wnr«MRD% Hiflfearyttf <>» iteAMMDatfen S 

If AUNOKK's BioevBptiiod'Freaaafy 4 

— ~— ^GeogfwpfaieallVeuBiy 7 

-Histerical Tr casw ry f 

Scientific-aad iM&mrf Treasury J 9 

Treasary ef Xtiowiedge 19 

TreasorytrfNatond History .. 8 

MAumr's Physical Geegraphy 7 

tf AT*8 OimttitBtioiial History of Bagland . . 1 

If blvii.le's Dighy19nnMl 16 

-. Oenerid Boaaoe M 

 O l ad tat ew s .......••••«• w 

Good ftor Nothing 16 

floMhTfioaae 16 

 Interpreter 16 

KateCorentry 16 

Qaeen*s Mwies 16 

If BNOSiisaKniir^s Letters 8 

MBNzns' Windser Great Parte 19 

Jtf ERiTALB*s (H.) Historical Studies ....•• 1 

(COFaHof'l^ikmMm'n^ifli&e S 

BemansmOerlteampiM 'S 

— Boyle Lectures 3 

MII.XS on Horsre^i Saot and aorae Sboeing* 18 
on Horses' TeethMsd StabloB 18 

MiLi. on Liberty .....^ - * 

... An HepreaentatiTe Go veiflmout ...... 4 

. on UtiUtarianism- «.. 4 

Mill's Dissertations and Discussions 4 

Political Economy 4 

System of Logic 4 

Hamilton's Philosophy 4 



Miller's Elements of Chemistry .«.. 9 

MoKSBLL's Spiritual Hoa^ ...,....••„.... 14 

Beatitudes.^ * , 14 

MoMVOoaiBBT on Presfnancy 9 

Moobb's Irish Melodies U, 17 

LattaBoeldi ....^ ^ 47 

Journal andjCorrespondenoe««^ S 

ivetical ^vorks. «-•«.• ...^ .••<•«••■•• %J 

Mobbll's Elements of PsycAxflsg^ ., .« .^«. m 

Mental Phitosopftry ^ „^ .. ;8 
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